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“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES” — Githe 
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UNDER THE DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OF 

HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 

H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 

THE PRINCES AND PRINCESSES OF THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
AND MANY OF THE 
Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, and Distinguished Families of the Empire. 








DR. MARK’S 
GREAT NATIONAL ENTERPRISE 


Organised in 1848, and developed at his a 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, AT MANCHESTER. 
To encourage Native Musical Talent, and to promote tne general advancement of 
Music upon his New and Effective System ; also asa 
NORMAL SCHOOL 
For the Training of Masters to conduct 


CONSERVATOIRES OF MUSIC 
For little Children throughout the United Kingdom. 


Director and Conductor ... s+ se see eee see eee ove Dr. MARK. . 
Medical Adviser... sce .s+ cee eee cee cee tee eee ove CHARLES Chay, M.D, 
The Rev. J. B. Witkinson, of St. John’s Church, 

Manchester, kindly superintends the Religious In- 

struction. 


Master of the General Educational Department ... ... Bir. Bows. sgeleted 


by Junior Masters. 
Theory and Harmony oe ese ee see see one eee eee «Dr. TENDALL. 
Dr. TENDALL. 
“*? Mr. WRIGLEY. © 
eee oes 08 000 eee cee ote vee ose vee ove |= Dt. TENDALL. 


Mons. RoGurer. 
VEER cco ett cee em tee ese. oe” ch tem ent oe Mr. Bearp. 


Pianoforte oc so cee ese 00 900 oe 200 cen ove 
Organist 


Violoncello, Double Bass, and Viola... 41. see see oes ag The cgganae 


Clarionet and Oboe... se s+ see one ce cee eee ove Mr. DowLinec. 
Flute, and Piccolo +. se ose cee eee se eee oes eee Dr. TRNDALL. 
Cornet and other Brass Instruments ... i++ oe see oo Mr. Russet. 
aggregated 2 
Military Drill and Calisthenics 41. se see eee oe aoe Sergt. FARRELL. 
Librarian ... coo oe sce coe ce cee cee oe vee eee = Mr. T. Donovan. 
Secretary to the College... 1. s+ ese see see ee ove Mr. SQuire 


Dr. MARK is open to Engagements either for 


THE FIRST ORCHESTRA, 
Consisting of 30, 40, or 50 Performers, is conducted by Dr. Mark, and composed of the 
Advanced Pupils of the Royal College of Music, and some of the “ Little Men,” who 
rform Sacred, Classical, Operatic, and Popular Music, Also a Vocalist, Solo 
ist, Solo Pianist, and Organist—or 


THE SECOND ORCHESTRA, 
Conducted by Mr. Wrigley, which consists of 30 Performers, and is composed of the 
* Little Men,” who play Operatic and Popular Music, and sing favourite Airs and 
Choruses. Also a Vocalist, and Solo Instrumentalists. 


Dr: Mark begs to inform young ladies and gentlemen who are preparing for the 
rofession that he affords opportunities of introducing them to the public by perform- 
ing at his concerts. . 

Orphans of the musical profession, and poor children possessing musical talent, are 
admitted free, and receive a general and musical education, together with board, lodg- 
ing, and clothing, until the age of fourteen years, when they are either apprenticed to a 
trade or trained for the profession, 

Little Boys, from five to nine years of age, apprenticed for three, five, or seven 
your by paying a moderate entrance fee to cover the expenses of instrument and 

ks. 


For Prospectuses, apply direct to the Royal College of Music, Manchester. 
Visitors are admitted from Nine to Eleven, a.m., and T'wo to Four, p.m. every day, 
Saturdays and Sundays excepted, 








MS HELEN HOGARTH (Teacher of Singing) begs 


to inform her pupils and the public that she has RETURNED to town for 
the season, and has removed from Weymouth Street to No. 67 Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury Square. 


M*® WILLIAM GRAEFF NICHOLLS begs to in- 


form his friends and pupils that he WILL RETURN to town to 33 Argyle 
Street, towards the end of the present month.—Penzance, Cornwall, Nov. 20. ; 


M38 PALMER begs to announce to her friends and 


pupils that she has REMOVED to Sherwood Cottage, 25 Park Village East, 
Regent’s Park, N.W. 








HE MUSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Established April 30, 1858. 
COUNCIL. 
G. A. Macrarren, Esq. 
FRranK Mort, Esq. 
Geo. ALex. OsBorne, Esq. 
Joun D. Paw te, Esq. 
Ep. F. Rimsaoctrt, Esq., LL.D., F.S.A. 
CHARLES SALAMAN, Esq., Hon. Secretary. 
AUGUSTINE SaRGooD, Esq., Treasurer. 
Joun Simon, Esq. 
HENRY SMART, Esq.' 


Henry G. BiaGrove, Esq. 
Wa. Cuappeit, Esq., F.S.A. 
Rev. Sir Wm. Henry Cops, Bart. 
James Wittiam Davison, Esq. 
Josepa DuGGan, Esq. 
CuarLes Epwarp Hors ey, Esq., Hon. 
Librarian. 
Wa. Vincent Wattace, Esq. 
Epwarp James, Esq., Q.C. 
Josepa Liven, Esq. 
The following is the proposed Scheme for the proceedings of tne Society. 
Third Season, 1861. 
January 8,15, 22,29 2  w. | « Choral Practice. 
” oe ove én +» Conversazione. 
February 6 own ++ oe ese Ordinary General Meeting of Fellows. 
- of Society. 


a eee 
March 5,12,19,26 ws wwe 


ove ” ” 

+. Choral Practice. 

«+» Orchestral Concert. 

« Choral Practice. 

+» Fellows’ Meeting for Discussion, &c. 

«- Trial of New Chamber Compositions 

+» Orchestral Concert. 

+. Choral Practice. 

+. Fellows’ Meeting for Discussion, &c. 

«+. Choral Practice. 

«+» Orchestral Concert. 

» 22 ooo oe eee + Trial of New Chamber Compositions. 

«+ Choral Practice. 

+. Orchestral Concert. 

ee +. Conversazione. 

November 6 es ase ees ae, Fellows’ Meeting for Discussion, &c. 
” 926 nce wee +» Choral Practice. 

December 3, 10, 17 os eee ove Choral Practice. 


The Concerts and Conversazioni on Wednesdays, at half-past 8 o’clock, at St. 
James’s Hall. Choral Practices on Tuesdays, at 8 o’clock, at Marylebone Institution. 
Conductor of the Orchestra es os Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 

Director of the Choral Practice ... «. Mr. HENRY SMART. 


N.B.—On and after the Ist December, 1860, Messrs. Cramer and Co., 201 Regent 
Street, will be prepared to receive the subscriptions of £1 Is., for the year 1861, from 
Fellows, A i , Lady A iates, and Nominated Annual Subscribers, and on and 
after the Ist January, 1861, from subscribers to the Series of Concerts; and at the 
same time such persons will be entitled to select a Reserved Numbered Seat for the 
Series of Concerts ; and will be furnished with a voucher for the same on payment of 


an extra sum of 10s. 6d. ‘ 
CHARLES SALAMAN, Hon. Sec., 
36 Baker Street, Portman Square, W. 


+» 20 . 
April 10 ove ave ove 
ve 16,23, 30 see ove ove 


May” 7,14,21,28 wee 
8 








St. James’s Hall, 
28 Piccadilly, London. 


UCKLEYS’ SERENADERS.—St. James’s Hall, Picca- 


dilly.—Crowded houses every performance. Evening at 8. Saturday afternoon 
at 3. Tickets may be secured at Austin’s Ticket Office, 21 Piccadilly, from 10 till 5. 
Stalls, 3s.; area, 2s. ; gallery, 1s. No bonnets are allowed in the Stalls. Books of 
the Words, 6d. each. Change of Programme. 


“ The best entertainment in London.” 


ANTERBURY HALL CONCERTS.—This Evening, 


C. H. Gounod’s Opera, FAUST, and selections from ‘* Dinorah,” “ Trovatore,”’ 
“* Macbeth,” &c. After which, the ETHIOPIANS, consisting of Seventeen per- 
formers, organised expressly for this establishment, for the performance of Vocal and 
Instrumental Music, Comic and Sentimental, with Negro Delineations, Anecdotes, &c., 
in addition to the usual entertainment, The Fine Arts Gallery is open from Eleven 
a.m. till Twelve p.m. 
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HARLES LUDER’S LATEST COMPOSITIONS. 


PIANOFORTE. - d. 
“ La Tarentelle” (dedicated to Ferdinand Praeger) Op. 41 ... 0 
“ Le Corsaire ” (dedicated to Edouard Roeckel) Op.42 a 0 
“* Six Romances Anglaises sans Paroles”? (in two books each) ove 0 
* La Dause des Sorciéres,” Op. 33 .+. ove oon ooo 0 

VocaL. 
“* L’Emigré Irlandais ” (dedicated to Mad. Sainton-Dolby) .. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


died VOoOocaAL MUSIC. 


Name of Song. Sung by. Composer. 
“ Tlove YOU” vi a ove ones ove SMS pe es «. M. W. Balfe... 
“ Fresh as a Rose” es coe ove DittO vee ave 
** If L could change as others change” «. Laura Baxter «+» Ditto .. ove 
“The meadow gate” .. «0 «se ~~ ss Wilbye Cooper... G. B. Allen... 
“ Wert thou mine” ove - +. Sims Reeves «+ Frank Mori... 
* Thou art so near and yet so far” .» Herr Reichardt .., A. Reichardt.. ¢ 
** Good night” (cradle song) .. oe — o Ditto eee eee 
* ] never knew how dear thou wert’... «-. Miss Lascelles +. H. K. Morley. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
“Tlove YOU”... a» Transcribed by. oss = we ove Emile Berger 
Ditto... ove swe Ditto (easy) ee ave one ve Je Liiebich «.. 
“ Good night” ... «4. Ditto (moderately difficult)... .. W. Kune... 
Ditto ae a «. Ditto (easy) ove ae mS eco J- Liedich ... ae 
Ditto ore ave ave Ditto (easy) ave ave ave ove RR. Andrews oe 
“ Thou art so near eve Ditto (easy) ase ove ove Ditto ae aie 
ove ++. Ditto (very easy) ose .» Rudolf Nordmann. 
+ aves ove Ditto, as a Plano Duet +» Ditto see ee 
** Santa Lucia .. ... Ditty (easy) 4. ove .» Eugéne Moniot ... 
* Leopold ” ose <“ ee ee ooo sal ‘ .. Brinley Richards .. 
“ ” “antasia, composed expressly “| 
Oberon - f Miss Arabella Goddard ... ove G. B. Allen 
London: Published by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
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« QCHOTTISH D'AMOUR,” by Evcene Monior. 


‘The above new Schottish by the popular composer of ‘* A Summer’s Day,” 
is just published, price 2s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


EW HARP MUSIC by C. Osertnur, “ Thou art 

so near and yet so far.” Reichardt’s popular song transcribed for the Harp 

dl Cc. « is just published, price 3s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent 
Street, W. 








|S ial 


PIANOFORTE DUETS 
DirFIcut. s. d, 

Don PasquaLe (introducing “* Com @ gentil”) Ricardo Linter ... a 5 0 

Moperate.y Dirricvutt. 
* The last rose of Summer ”’ (with variations) Mrs. Mounsey Bartholomew 3 0 
Very Easy. 
“ Thou art so near” (Reichardt’s popular Lied) Rudolf Nordmann .., oe 1 0 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


WEBER'S LAST WALTZ, transcribed by F. Rosey- 

reLp. This is one of the best arrangements for pupils, yet offered to the 
public, of the above admired waltz. It is published, price 2s., by Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





“ QANTA LUCIA,” by Evcene Monitor. The above 

popular Neapolitan melody specially arranged (without octaves), for young 
pianists, by Eugéne Moniot (composer of ‘‘ A Summer’s Day”) is just published, 
price Is., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


> F. HARVEY’S NEW PIECES for the PIANO- 
Ve FORTE. 

‘** Cupid’s Repose ’’ (Melody) ooo oe 

*“ Peusez a moi” (Révérie) ... ee ° oe 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





‘* Mr. Harvey’s compositions are marked by a decided originality of character. A 
delightful flow of thoughtful melody pervades all his works. Mr. Harvey, as a writer 
of music for drawing-room performance, is justly becoming one of the most popular 
of the day.”—Globe. 





“fINHE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER,” as a Piano Duet, 
; arranged with variations by Mrs. Mounsey Bartholomew, is just published, 
price 3s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
N.B. The above piece will be found suitable for pupils, moderately advanced. Mrs. 
Mounsey Bartholomew’s acknowledged experience in tuition is a guarantee of the 
excellence of the above arrangement for that purpose. 


MANUEL AGUILAR’S LATEST COMPOSI- 


TIONS. 





Vocat. s. d. 
** Tn a wood on a windy day ” (poetry by Acton Bell 
“ Sympathy ” (poetry by Ellis Beli) sites oon ° ‘ 4 0 
“* Farewell’’ (poetry by Bistop Heber) ove 2 0 
PIANOFORTE. 
“ Sunset glow ” (Révérie) (Dedicated to Mrs. Robert Cartwright.) 3 0 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


— a . aa ; : % ; 5 : Sa fae : Nose ; 
[EW SONG—¥< That Handsome Volunteer,” sung by 
Miss Emma Stanley in her popular entertainment of the “ Seven Ages of 


Woman,” composed especially for her by Emile Berger, i i 5 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. ee ee ee 





EW DANCE WM 


CZrRKASKI (Joseph) * The Bridesmaids’ Album.” 
No, 1—‘* Bridal Quadrilles’’ ... eve 

2—* Shorncliffe Waltzes ’’ oe 

3—‘ Beatrice Mazurka” ose 

4—“ Frederick William Waltz” 

5—‘‘ Princess Victoria Quadrille”’ 

6— Polish Varsoviana” 

7—“* Exeter Polka” ove ove ese 

8—“ Apethorpe Galop ” seas a ee er ae | 
*,* The “ Bridesmaids’ Album,” complete in one volume, handsomely bound, 10s. 6d. 


REPERTOIRE DES BOUFFES PARISIENS, 
No. 1—** Tromb-al-Cazar ”’ Waltz eos 
2—"* Réve d'une nuit d’été” Waltz 
3—* Les deux Pécheurs’’’ Waltz 
4—*‘ Les deux Aveugles ’’ Waltz 
5—“ Le Violoneux Polka”... oy 
6—‘* Une Nuit blanche ” Quadrille 
7—‘ Vent du Soir’? Quadrille 
8—‘* Le Violoneux’’ Waltz... 
CouRVILLON (J.) Deux Valses a deux temps. 
No. 1—‘‘ La Reine des Sylphes” .. 
2—‘* The Maiden’s Dream” ... see ane ese 
CzERKASKI (J.) ase * Sans Souci”? Galop ooo oe 
. ove ** Bella Contessa”’ Waltz ... ove 
Marriott (C.) one * The Woman in White ” Waltz 
Monitor (Eugéne) ... Schottish d’amour ” 
Pecu (Dr. James) ... “ May-dew ” Polka ... 
Ricuarps (Brinley)... | “‘ Leopold” Mazurka... Be 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
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BRAtree NEWEST and most POPULAR SONGS. 


** T love you ” (Sung by Sims Reeves) ... ove ove oes ove 
* Fresh as a Rose” (Ditto) eee ooo eve eee eee Pers 
‘If I could change as others change ” (Sung by Laura Baxter) ... 
* ?'m not in love, remember ” (Sung by Miss Parepa) eee ose 
** Oh! take me to ~ heart again ”’ (Sung by Miss Poole) ose oop 
Published by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W.; where “ I love 
may be obtained, transcribed for the Pianofore by Emile Berger, price 3s, 





* AULD LANG SYNE,” varied for the Pianoforte by 


Abert Dawes, price 5s., is published by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Re- 
gent Street, W. 

** This is a series of nine variations on the above popular air, and possesses a beauty 
seldom found in this class of music, namely, that the air is heard in ad/ the variations, 
It is a good piece for practice, and not too difficult for the generality of players. We 
heartily recommend it to our musical friends, to many of whom Mr. Dawes is already 
favourably known as a composer.’’—Hastings and St. Leonard’s News. 


LBERT DAWESS MOST POPULAR 


POSITIONS. 





PIANOPORTE. 
* Auld Lang Syne” (with variations) ooe 
“ Hastings Waltz°s” pom ose ose 
** Anacreontic Quadrille” (on popular Glees) 
“ Hastings Polka”... ove oe ooo 
* Southdown Polka” ove eee oes 

VocaL. 

*« T slept, and oh ! how sweet the dream” 
‘“* Good bye, my love, good bye” as ooo 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





*“(XOOD NIGHT,” (Cradle Song—Wiegenlied) com- 
posed by ALEXANDER Reicuarpt, price 2s. 6d. London: published by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


The day, pretty darling, draws.near to its close, 
Come, cease from your play, on your pillow repose, 

You peep from the cradle still laughing and bright, 
Kind angels for ever preserve you, good night. 


With freedom from sorrow, dear child, you are blest, 
To you a pure heaven is — fond mother’s breast ; 
Wild passion some day will your happiness blight, 
Kind angels preserve you, my darling, good night. 
Ah ! happy is he who can slumber like you,’ 
Be ever, dear child, to your innocence true, 
The righteous are watched by the spirits of light, 
Who guard them while sleeping, my darling, good night, 


‘“* Few songs of modern days have achieved a more decided or better merited success 
than Herr Reichardt’s charming lied, “‘ Thou art so near and yet so far,” which has for the 
last two years been the delight of all concert-goers and drawing-room vocalists of more 
than ordinary pretensions. Messrs. Duncan Davison and Co, have just published 4 
new composition, from the same original and elegant pen, entitled “‘ Good Night ” (a 
cradle song). The words are exquisitely simple and unaffected, being the address of a 
mother to her sleeping babe ; and it is but justice to Herr Reichardt to say that he 
has wedded an exquisite domestic poem to a most graceful, unaffected melody, which 
breathes the very spirit of maternal tenderness. ‘fhe song, which is written for a 
tenor voice—the composer being, as our readers know, one of the first of living German 
vocalists—is inthe key of F major ; and to amateurs of taste we can cordially recome 
mend * The Cradle Song” as a composition worthy of their attention.”—Liverpool 
Mail. 


EW WALTZ, “The Woman in White,” Valse mys- 
térieuse, by Charles Marriott, dedicated to Wilkie Collins, Esq., is just pub- 
lished price 3s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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MUSIC AND THEATRES IN PARIS. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 

November 10. 
Tue month of November is not propitious to the operatic or 
dramatic world. A skirmishing party of colds, catarrhs, and influ- 
enzas prelude the advance of winter, and many a distinguished 
artist, disabled, has to retire to the rear. Among others, M. 
Gueymard has been incapacitated by a severe lumbar affection, or, 
as we should say, a lumbago, and the revival of Halevy’s Juive 
would have had to be postponed had not a M. Rénard been in 
readiness to supply the gap. Mlle. Marie Sax made her first 
appearance in the part of Rachel, and thoroughly succeeded in the 
attempt. Mad. Vandenheuvel-Duprez, as the Princess Eudoxia, 
was no less successful; while M. Rénard looked the character of 
Eleazar to perfection, and acquitted himself of the music to the 
entire satisfaction of the audience. All three artists were called 
before the curtain. This revival, it is presumed, will carry the 
opera on to the production of the new ballet which, it is expected, 
will do great things. There has been considerable debate as to the 
title under which it is to appear. One of the authors was anxious 
to confer on it the Italian name Farfalla, which, being interpreted, 
signifieth butterfly. This was objected, however, with some show 
of reason, on the ground that the scene of the ballet is in Circassia; 
whereupon the Circassian term for that coleopterous insect was 
suggested, namely, Kelebek, but the sound was deemed too harsh 
for Parisian ears. The Persian synoyme, Pervaneh, was rejected 
for the like cause. Why all this overhauling of oriental diction- 
aries should be thought necessary it is ditlicult to conceive, when the 
French word Papillon would be at once euphonious and intel- 
ligible, without the aid of any moonshee or dragoman whatever ; 
or again, the name of the principal personage, Leila, would be an 
unexceptionable title. It is curious how important a titie is con- 
sidered to be in theatrical circles, and how really little depends on 
it beyond the first few nights. Success will make the obscurest 
yee most baroque title clear and euphonious as the jingling of louis- 
dors. 

The Italian Opera has been in a perfect torrent of prosperity. 
The reappearance of Mario, and the return of Ronconi to Paris 
after an absence of ten years, have been the very intelligible cause 
of this flood of good fortune. Mario, Ronconi, and Alboni are the 
only Almaviva, Figaro, and Rosina of the day, and we doubt 
whether either has been surpassed of yore. The good Parisians, 
for once, are sensible of this artistic verity, and applaud them ad nubes. 

The new opéra comique by Scribe and Auber is in full pre- 
paration. The principal artists to whom it is to be intrusted are 
Mile., Monrose, Mlle. Prevost, MM. Montaubry, Coudere, Bar- 
rielle and Ambroise. There is also immediately forthcom- 
ing a new opera in one act by MM. Sauvage and Ambroise 
Thomas. It is generally reported that an important change is 
about to take place in the artistic staff of the Opéra Comique. 
Mad. Ugalde is to retire and Mad. Saint-Urbain is to exchange 
the boards of the Italian stage for those of the Salle Favart. 

At the Théatre Lyrique Orphée has been taken up again with 
Mad. Viardot, who has thus anticipated the period announced for 
her reappearance, namely the beginning of January. A Mlle. 
Oruil made her début in Gluck’s Opera with some success. Her 
voice is fresh and flexible, though somewhat weak in the middle 
notes. 

The Frangais has had a successful new comedy by M. Camille 
Doucet, entitled Za Considération. Regnier, Geffroy, Monrose, 
Bressant, and Mesdames Guyon, Favart, and Figiac play in it, all 
of whom are said to have good parts. 

The minor theatres have not beendoing much. At the Palais Royal 
there has been a parody of Octave Feuillet’s new drama Rédemp- 
tion, and at the Variétés a new vaudeville called Guide de 
?Etranger dans Paris, in which Le Clere and Mlle. Alphonsine 
play. Both novelties are by the same authors. 

Nov. 20. 

M. Gueymard having recovered the painless flexibility of his 
lumbar regions, the run of the Prophéte has been resumed. It is 
fixed that the new ballet is to be called Ze Papillon. A grand 
rehearsal has just taken place, at which Mad. Faglioni (the in- 
ventor of the ballet) was present, and we may expect the first 
night without delay. 


Mad. Penco has made her ‘first appearance this season in La 
Traviata. She was recalled at the end of the first act, after the 
grand air “ Follie, follie,” and was warmly applauded in the 
brindisi, the duets with Gardoni and Graziani, and the whole of 
the third act. 

The Opéra Comique is up to the roof in preparatives. Another 
new opera, entitled André, in two acts, has been accepted. The 
words are by M. de Leuven, and the music by M. Porse. At the 
same time the new opera by Scribe and Auber is being zealously 
seg forward. Meanwhile Mad. Cabel has been re-engaged, and 

as played in La Purt du Diable and [Etoile du Nord. Mlle. 
Saint-Urbain, of whose intended début at this house I said some- 
thing in my last, is to play the principal part in M. Offenbach’s new 
opera, instead of Mad. Ugalde. 

The Odéon has just put forth an amusing “ proverb,” entitled 
Une Epreuve apres la Lettre, and the Palais Royal presents its fre- 
quenters with a parody on Orphée, called Jai perdu mon Eurydice. 
At the Variétés we are promised a “Revue,” with the title Oh la, 
la, que c’est béte tout ca. The gods avert the omen! Kay. 


PS OO 


VIENNA. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 
Nov. 6, 1860. 
A sEconp hearing of Der Fliegender Hollinder confirms the im- 
pression that it is the most satisfactory and the least eccentric of 
all Wagner’s operas, Written apparently before the ambitious 
intention of forming a new school of music for the future had 
seized and fettered the mind of the composer, it is a work contain- 
ing some of the freshest and most vigorous efforts of his genius. 
Instances certainly occur where novel effects are attempted, in 
which the style subsequently adopted by Wagner is foreshadowed ; 
but they are rare and almost forgotten in the many points of ex- 
cellence to be admired. The overture—a composition of neither 
the form nor importance to justify that title—opens with a subject 
which most frequently recurs throughout the work. This theme 
pervades the opera, and is that with which the Hollander, in thought 
and presence, is identified. It is very effectively introduced, as 
the commencement of Senta’s ballad in the second act, when 
she relates the story of the Flying Dutchman, and foretells her 
own destiny. Whether dramatically or musically considered, the 
treatment of this subject is most successful, and increases the inte- 
rest of the whole work by the skilful manner in which it is made 
subservient to the progress of the plot. The notion may not be 
original, but its development evinces a knowledge of the resources 











of his act, which none but a thorough musician can ati ain. 

To the first act the storm and the chorus of sailors on board 
Daland’s ship form a spirited introduction. As the tempest tem- 
porarily subsides, the tenor solo, a mariner’s love song, contrasts 
well with the preceding and subsequent description of the ele- 
mental strife. The storm rises again (most graphically portrayed 
in the orchestra), as the vessel of the Flying Dutchman appears. 
The grand scena of the Holliinder, “ Die Frist ist um,” and his fol- 
lowing duet with the bass (Daland), are both in Weber’s style, and 
would not be unworthy of that master’s signature. The act ter- 
minates with a chorus of sailors as the ships set sail. After a short 
instrumental prelude the second act begins with a melodious 
chorus for female voices, sung by Senta’s companions, while they 
spin. In this a striking effect is made by the women laughing in 
chorus, jeering Senta for her melancholy. Then follows Senta’s 
ballad already mentioned, a composition full of character and 
dramatic feeling ; after this there is a duet between the soprano 
and tenor, Senta and Erik, her betrothed, when the lover urges 
his suit in a most plaintive melody, not altogether new, but so 
harmonised and instrumented as in a great measure to disguise its 
Italian origin. At the conclusion of the duet Erik departs, and 
Daland (Senta’s father) returns accompanied by the Hollinder, 
in whom Senta recognises the object of her ideal love and 
destiny. Itis in the treatment of this situation, the most import- 
ant moment of the libretto, that the composer fails. The Hollinder 
and his victim are made to stand and look at each other for some 
time, while their emotions, supposed to be under various 
influences, are very inadequately depicted by music m 
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the orchestra. The result is such as might be expected—the 
situation is lost. A solo for Daland, “ Mégst du, mein Kind,” the 
duet between Senta and the Hollander, “ Wie aus der Ferne,” and 
a terzetto for the three just named, are the other morceaux in 
this act. The third and last act opens with a chorus of sailors 
about to leave the port; they are joined by women bringing pro- 
visions. ‘The ship of the Hollander, lying at anchor, is hailed by 
the women and sailors, but no reply is given by the mysterious 
crew. Suddenly the wind rises, and the spectral mariners man 
their ship, singing the refrain with which the Hollinder has been 
identified. A double chorus between the two ships’ crews follows, 
and is the noisiest and least effective piece of music in the opera. 
Senta subsequently appears, followed by Erik, who endeavours to 
dissuade her, in a duet allegro agitato, “Was musst ich héren,” 
from following the Holliinder. ‘The last finale, in which Senta, 
Daland, the Holliinder, the choruses of the sailors, and the women 
take part, is admirably contrived, and forms a fitting termination 
to the work. It is somewhat singular that Wagner should con- 
sider the Fliegender Holliinder as the least important of his operas, 
another instance that composers are not by any means the best 
judges of their own productions, 

At the Kiirntnerthor Theatre the repertoire is almost similar to 
that of last week. Some changes will, I believe, be made in the 
performances announced, for even an opera house, under the man- 
agement of an Emperor's representative, is not exempt from such 
casualties. “I have sent word that I shall not sing this evening,” 
exclaimed one of the artistes whom I met yesterday. ‘“ Not sing,” 
I replied ; “ but you are announced, and will not surely disappoint 
us.” “No,no! I won’t disappoint you,” was the reply. “ But 
let the Director think so. A few hours’ Bauchzwicken will do him 
no harm.” 


——— oO - 


THE ORGAN.* 


Exveventu Stupy.—Tue Seconp Principat Cause or Quanity 
oF Tong, viz., Form.—Tue Form or THE Bopy oF THE Prees. 


Tue form of the pipe may vary without any corresponding varia- 
tion taking place in the quality of the tones. If in the column of 
air in the pipe the nodes of the vibrations are at exactly equal 
distances one from the other, it matters little whether the pipe is 
cylindrical or prismatic in its form; but if the vibrating portions 
are not equal to one another, then, in the open flue pipes as well 
as in the reeds, the form of ,the body of the pipe, of the vibrating 
apparatus, and of the foot of the pipe boxes, will vary the quality 
of the tone into an infinite variety of shades. Nevertheless, these 
variations in quality of tone are not always produced in the same 
way in the two kinds of pipes, for in the flue pipes, closed or open, 
the real sounding body is the column of air enclosed within the 
tube ; in the reed pipes it is the reed itself. 

It has been already clearly shown that the communication be- 
tween the column of air in the pipe and the air outside is in pro- 
portion to the diameter of the pipe, consequently, the narrower the 
pipe is, the less will be the communication between the air inside 
of it and the air outside, the wider the pipe the greater the com- 
munication, and the quality of the sound will follow the same pro- 
portions. Now in the flue pipes not only does fineness of scale so 
lessen the column of air in the pipe as to put in communication 
with the air outside nothing but the merest thread of a voice, but 
this communication itself, as regards the head of the pipe, may be 
completely intercepted, as in the bourdon. And in this last case 
the pipe will no longer sing as an open flue pipe with a full chest 
voice, so to say, but will make use of a sort of ventriloquism, or 
low murmuring sound (bourdonnement); in other words, it will 
emit that sound from which it gets both its name and its peculiar 
quality of tone. This bourdon quality, too, has an existence of 
its own quite independently of that thinness of tone that fineness 
of scale would also give to a pipe. 

The influence that form has in giving a special character to the 
communication caused by the vibrations between the air in the pipe 
and the air outside is such, that in proportion as it makes the com- 





ee : : a. : 
From L’Orgue, sa Connaissance, son Administration, et son Jeu, by 
Joseph Regnier, 


munication to be fuller and more direct, it will be the cause in the 
open flue pipes as well as in the reeds, not only of a stronger sound, 
but of a brighter quality of tone, though in reed pipes variations in 
the scale produce different degrees of power rather than different 
qualities of tone, properly so called. ‘This is true of all form, but 
the special sort of form, of which we have to consider the influence 
here, according to our promise at the end of the last chapter, is 
that which consists in the various combinations of different scales 
in one and the same pipe, for these combinations really are the 
cause, not only of different degrees of power, but also of different 
qualities of tone. 
Let us.take, then, as an example of this sort of form, a pipe made 
up of several scales, laid one over the other, without having their 
transitions very distinctly marked, as would be the case in a pyra- 
mid-shaped pipe. The column of air will be divided throughout this 
pipe, as it is in a cylindrical one, into separate vibrating portions, 
each of which portions will be exactly like every other as regards 
the particular note it will emit, but unlike them with regard to 
length. For where the diameter is narrower the vibrating portion 
of the air will be much longer than where the diameter is wider. 
So that in that part of the pipe where the diameter is wider, at the 
base of the pyramid that is, the sound produced will tend towards 
power and fulness; but ‘that oe by the upper part at the 
apex of the pyramid, where the diameter is narrower, will tend 
towards the reverse of this. The nearer we get to the head of this 
sort of pipe, which ends almost in a point, the weaker does the 
sound become, until, passing on from layer to layer, we arrive at 
last at its very top, and there we shall find that it has attained 
its greatest degree of thinness. The diameter, in becoming thus 
narrowed at its end, according to the ordinary laws, would give 
the sound of the very fine scale ; but then we must remember that 
this sort of quality would be tempered by the gradual variations 
taking place in the column of air, beginning at the very head of 
the.pipe, where it would be of the quality of the very fine scale, 
down to the base of the pyramid, where it would be of the quality 
partly of the mean, and partly of the full scale. 
Let us take another example from amongst the pipes in which 
one scale may be said to be laid over the other. It shall be a pipe 
which is partially —— at its head—a quasi-bourdon, or flue-pipe 
a cheminée, as it is called. The tube, from its base to about three- 
quarters of its height, is a regular cylinder. It is then stopped 
like a bourdon, except that a small space is left open at the centre 
of the lid, a small cap, into which another pipe is inserted. This 
second pipe is no larger in diameter than the space left open in the 
cap, and is only a few inches high. It is called the chimney (che- 
minée), because the sound may be said to make its escape by it, as 
the smoke does by the chimney ; and it is from this that this kind 
of compound pipe gets its name, flue-pipe @ cheminée. Now, let us 
put together the different kinds of sounds, or qualities resulting 
from the two scales, here placed one over the other. First, we 
shall have the quality of tone, which is proper to the pipe that ex- 
tends from the mouth to the base of the Tittle chimney, and that will 
be the quality of tone of an open flue-pipe. Next, as this open 
pipe is partly closed by the cap at its head, for so much of it as is 
thus closed we shall also have the quality which is peculiar to the 
bourdon pipe; and lastly, from the little pipe or chimney fastened 
into the cap, which, as compared to the larger pipe, is a pipe of 
very fine scale, we shall also have the quality of this scale. Here 
then in one pipe we have three distinct qualities of tone, and from 
the combination of these three we get a musical quality of tone 
which is both soft and loud at the same time, and in which the 
special characteristics of this threefold combination are very dis- 
tinctly marked; so much so, indeed, that an experienced builder 
or tuner would have no difficulty in recognising at once in the flue- 
pipe a cheminée, Ist, the quality of tone of a bourdon; 2nd, the 
uality of tone of a bourdon of such and such a scale; and 3rd, 
the quality of tone of a bourdon combined with that of an open 
flue-pipe of very fine scale and of a lively quality. 

As the sound naturally follows the sides of the pipe in the direc- 
tion of their width, the conic or hyperbolic form is with good 
reason employed for widening out the sound or increasing its 
volume. ‘This is the rationale, so to say, of the speaking-trumpet. 
If this instrument is made too long it will produce a low murmur- 
ing sound (bourdonnement), which will hinder the words pronounced 
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in it from being distinctly heard, and with regard to it too great 
length of tube would of course be simply fatal. But with regard 
to reed pipes, the resuit would be just the reverse; for all writers 
on these matiers recommend organ-builders not to cut reed pipes 
too short, for fear they should be wanting in brightness and this 
very bourdon effect, an effect, which, in their case,is by no means a 
cause of confusion. Lately, too, an eminent neat philosopher 
(M. Poisson), has shown how this recommendation of practical 
men is good, not only in practice, but theory. For he shows that 
the separate vibrating portions of air, urged by the impetus given 
to the column of air in the direction of its width in an extended 
cone, acquire a force and fulness of play which they would never 
acquire by merely following the straight sides of a pipe, which is 

simply cylindrical. And hence we may conclude that the sound 
which is produced by cone-shaped pipes in an organ, is the most 
open, the most grand and magnificent quality of tone that can 

possibly be got from any sounding body. But since the cone- 

shaped pipe, owing to the great width of its head, takes up a great 
deal of space on the sound-board—since, again, the open flue-pipes 
made of this shape do not speak their proper note, unless each of 
them is cut with the greatest accuracy to the exact length required 
for each particular note ; and since, without going to considerable 
expense in making experiments, there is consequently great danger 
of cutting them false, builders never make use of the cone-shaped 
pipe for more than one series of stops, namely the reeds. 

The cone-shaped pipe, then, has a quality of tone which is 
peculiar to itself. This might be still further varied by taking a 
pipe of the speaking-trumpet shape and covering it with another 
as alid. The two pipes thus treated would give us a pipe made 
up of two cones, more or less alike at the ends, but exactly so at 
their bases, placed inversely one against the other, and fastened 
together so as to leave no opening but a very small one at the end. 
In this pipe we should have at the centre a quality of tone full and 
ample, so to say, as the pipe itself is, but becoming less and less 
so as it approaches more nearly the narrower ends of the pipe. 
Examples of a pipe of an exactly opposite form may be met with 
in ancient German organs*, of a pipe that is made up first of two 
cones joined one to the other in the way described above, and then 
of a third cone fastened by its end to the end of the second of the 
two first cones. But every day the art of organ-building tends 
towards its perfection by becoming more simple, and by ridding 
itself of useless fancies, Moreover, it is not part of our plan to 
give an exact list of all the various kinds of combinations, scales, 
and forms, and consequently of qualities of tone which there either 
are or might be, otherwise we should never have done, still less to 
inquire into all the possible causes of all the different qualities of 
tone; on the contrary, it is strictly limited to giving a sufficient 
account of the principal causes of quality of tone in general, with- 
out attempting to carry our researches any further into the more 
hidden mysteries of the same. We will do no more than cite one 
other example of form as affecting quality of tone, and we do so 
because it has at least the merit of being a praiseworthy attempt 
towards the reduction of the immense bulk of the organ. 

The learned savant, who speaks of this form while he is consider- 
ing our subject strictly from the scientific point of view, shows that 
by diminishing the length of the speaking part of the pipes, and by 
enlarging their scale in proportion, a column of air can be got, the 
vibrations of which will be the same as those of the column of air 
set in motion within a pipe of the ordinary form. It may be taken 
for granted that open pipes and bourdons thus cubic in form would 
not be a in purity of tone, and as to its quality, it would have 
certainly all the conditions of the greatest fulness of tone, but this 
fulness would be softened down as well because of the want of 
thickness in the longitudinal layers of sound in the pipe, as because 
of the ease with which these same layers would be crossed and 
divided by the air outside, in the passage of the sound from the 
pipe to the ear. Perhaps a very fair idea of the kind of quality of 
such pipes may be got from that of the ophicleide, which is large in 
its scale but limited as regards its length; and though this kind of 
quality would be far from being perfect, still, we repeat, all at- 
tempts made with a view to being useful to an art are not unworthy 
of respect, although not attended with complete success. Unfor- 





* See Seydel, Orgel, und ihr Bau. Verbo Barpfeife. 








tunately for such attempts, practical men who have made trial of 
them assert that cubic-shaped pipes cannot be made so as to 
produce any but the most dull and hard quality of tones, nor 
without giving rise to the most perplexing difficulties upon the 
sound-board from want of room. ‘This may be true; but then it 
must be borne in mind that it is the conclusion of men who, per= 
fect though they may be as regards the practice of their art, limit 
their ideas wholly to that, and would not for their lives venture 
one step out of the region of practice into that of theory. 


oi De 


STAGE AND PULPIT. 
BOX Uv. PEW. 
(From the Leeds and West Riding Express.) 


Ir is said that men resemble their grandfathers far more than 
they suspect,—the habits of their bodies rather than their souls 
making the chief difference. It strikes us, however, that large 
numbers of them resemble rather their grandmothers. Certainly 
it is undeniable that gentlemen daily thrust themselves before the 
public with such striking old-womanly qualities and habits of 
thought, that it is difficult to account for their escape from the 
petticoats and pattens suitable for such dear, good, silly souls. 
We do not wish to say anything offensive of Mr. Jowitt, the hon. 
secretary of the Leeds Ragged School. We take it for granted, 
that in writing his letter to Mr. Thorne he acted for others as 
much as for himself; and therefore we shall not say anything of 
a harsh nature to Mr. Jowitt personally. But the supposition 
which we give him the benefit of, forces upon us the unpleasant 
conclusion that we must have in Leeds—and we say this notwith- 
standing the good work these men are engaged in—some of the 
silliest, most stupid, and impertinent specimens of piety to be 
found in connection with any system of religion on the face of 
the earth. It is intolerable that these people, by the puerility 
and disgusting offensiveness of their acts, should bring a sublime 
religion into contempt,—a religion which, through being bewildered 
by pious conceit, they can neither feel nor understand. 

Mr. Thorne, the manager of our theatre, in a generous spirit, 
creditable to him as a man, offered one night’s receipts of his 
theatre to help the friends of the Ragged School. We honour 
him for the act ; and if the managers of that charity either under- 
stood the religion they profess to believe in, or the literature of 
their country, they would have accepted the offer with gratitude 
and thanks, instead of thrusting back ungraciously the kindly hand 
held out to them. We do not reprove these people by saying that 
Lord Palmerston, whom they trotted out the other day to help 
their friends, is not only a patron of the theatre, but of the tur 
also; nor do we inform them that the highest lady in the land 
—whose visit a short time since to our town was looked upon as 
the most important event that ever happened in connection with 
it—patronises the drama; although we dare say that such con- 
siderations would influence them more than any other. Nor shall 
we tell them that the actors on the stage are not the worst per- 
formers in the world; some of the very worst and most dishonest 
perform in the pulpit, and are sometimes applauded, too, by those 
who turn their backs with scorn on the honest men of the sock and 
buskin. If these modern Pharisees were not drunk with spiritual 
pride, as partially educated Englishmen, they would know that the 
greatest human intellect the world holds knowledge of was exercised 
in creating the best — of the finest dramatic literature the 
world possesses. Who can stand up and say that the faculty 
given i God to Shakspeare had not its tendencies from the 
same divine source! Or who with loving heart can read the 
beautiful and sublime lessons of the great bard, and not acknow- 
ledge the beneficence of his genius. Intellectually, there is as 
much difference between Shakspeare and the pious insects of Leeds, 
as between Micromegas, the giant of Sirius, and the little men 
who, when he came to this earth, crawled upon his thumb nail. 

We are thankful to these little pious people for the good they 
do, for everything in the economy of nature has its use, and if 
they were disposed to perform their work with the humbleness 
and modesty which usually accompany sincerity and good sense, 
they would be entitled to the respect and support of their fellow- 
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citizens. But they must not forget that, next to those divine in- 
junctions promulgated in regard to the destitute and the needy, 
‘the highest and the best are those which Shakspeare and the other 
great dramatists of England have left us as an inheritance by which 
to nourish a spirit of charity and manliness. What better text 
could those have who superintend Ragged Schools, or look after 
and relieve the necessities of the houseless poor, than the words put 
into the mouth of King Lear, when, bare-headed and storm-beaten, 
he cries out : — 


“ Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, _ 
How shall your houseless heads, and unfed sides, 
Your loop’d and windowed raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as these? O, I have ta’en 
Too little care of this! Take physic, pomp— 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 
That thou may’st shake the superflux to them, 
And show the heavens more just.” 


And these are amongst the teachings of the poor players who strut 
and fret their hour upon the stage ;—but still, we hope, like all 
their fellow-creatures, doing their common duties, as Milton says, 
in “ The great taskmaster’s eye,” and responsible to Him, notwith- 
standing their utter unworthiness in the eyes of the committee who 
manage the Leeds Ragged School. If Mr. Jowitt and his friends 
participated more largely in the great humanities of the stage, and 
a little less in the narrow bigotry and dirty pride of the pew, they 
would have known that mercy shown by man to man, by the strong 
to the weak, by the rich to the poor, dropped 


“es the gentle rain from heaven, 
Upon the place beneath; is twice bless’d,— 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes,” 


But the mercy of Mr. Thorne, expressed practically by a night’s 
receipts of his theatre, so far as the Leeds Ragged School is con- 
cerned, lost its virtue in both ways, as the gifts, through being 
refused, robbed both parties of the benefit to be derived from it. 

We should like our pious friends to reflect, if they can, on the 
loss which our land would have suffered, if Shakspeare and the 
mighty men who laboured in his craft,—or in his double craft, 
for he was both play writer, and play actor,—had never lived, 
never written, or never represented to us on the stage those vices 
and virtues, those strengths and weaknesses, those joys and sor- 
rows, which make up so much of the sum of human life. We 
cannot consent to place the actor in the category of the leper, 
that he may be shunned for fear of contagion; we know that at 
this moment Macready is spending a portion of the money earned 
by him on the stage, for the education of the young in the neigh- 
bourhood where he proposes to end a life, which in its usefulness 
has been far greater, we are satisfied, than that of any Ragged 
School patron in Leeds, and which has given more real pleasure 
to the world than the lives of the whole lot would, if put together 
and stretched out to patriarchal lengths, The next thing we shall 
hear of will be the refusal of burial in consecrated ground to 
those who write or act plays. An impudence like this, once per- 
mitted to assert, itself, will not know where to stop. Mr. Jowitt 
may think, that according to his views, he is doing the actors 
justice, and will say, as Polonius said to Hamlet, “My Lord, 
I will use them according to their desert,” to which, however, we 
would reply as Hamlet did, “ Odd’s bodikin, man, much better ; 
Use every man after his desert and who shall ’scape whipping ? 
Use them after your own honour and dignity. ‘The less they 
deserve, the more merit is in your bounty.” Hamlet, however, 
was a philosopher ; what Mr. Jowitt and his brother committee- 
men are, the public of Leeds, we should imagine, by this time 
understand pretty correctly. 


—__—s OO - 


Mrs. Tomas Perry, formerly organist of the parish church, 
Edmonton, who was chosen teacher of music to the Infant Orphan 
Asylum, Wanstead, for her high class testimonials, as an organist, 
in September, 1859, has recently been appointed organist to the 
new chapel of that institution. The organ is from the factory of 
Gray and Davison, and well sustains the reputation of its 
builders, 





MADAME NOVELLO’S FAREWELL CONCERT. 


Our English Jenny Lind sang her last notes on Wednesday night in 
St. James’s Hall. The audience was worthy of the occasion—so 
numerous that locomotion was scarcely possible, and so discriminating 
that only the most exquisite manifestations of artistic skill succeeded in 
raising any enthusiastic demonstrations of approval. Mad. Novello’s 
“Farewell” was in keeping with her past and honourable career. Not 
a single “ trap” was laid to entice applause from the unreflecting. It 
was a manifestation of pure unadulterated art from beginning to end; 
and at the termination of the concert the vast assembly dispersed with 
the most intimate conviction that music had lost one of its most gifted 
and justly distinguished representatives. About a quarter of a century 
has elapsed since Clara Novello first came before the public, with a 
voice that at once elicited unanimous admiration, as one of the most 
perfect sopranos—allowing even for Billington, Paton, and Stephens— 
England had produced within the memory of the oldest amateurs, and 
a talent of such marked promise as warranted unrestricted belief in the 
future eminence of its young possessor All that was predicted then— 
not merely by those who, like Charles Lamb, regarded the late Vincent 
Novello, Clara’s father, as a phoenix among musicians (see “ Chapter on 
Ears,” in the Essays of “ Elia”), but by impartial observers, who had 
never listened to the ineffable harmony flowing from the fingers of that 
most sublime and “inexplicable” of organists—was more than realised. 
Miss Novello went to Italy, and as “the Clara,” made the “ délices” of 
the Scala at Milan, and other first-class theatres. Her return to Lon- 
don led to a series of professional triumphs almost without example, 
only arrested by her marriage with an Italian nobleman, and her con- 
sequent (temporary) retirement from the arena of public exhibition. 

What were the reasons that induced Madame Novello (the Contessa 

——) to resume her professional career is no business of ours. Enough 
that she was welcomed back with rapture by all genuine lovers of the 
musical art, and that she who had figured conspicuously on the stage, 
as a representative of the most. arduous characters in the lyric drama, 
now devoted her admirable talents exclusively to the concert-room, and 
most especially to oratorios and sacred music. It is not too much to 
say that the performances at Exeter Hall, and at our great provincial 
festivals, have, for the last ten years or thereabout, owed a very large 
part of their attractions to the singing of this accomplished lady, who, 
in conjunction with Mr. Sims Reeves, to whom devolved the mantle 
of the elder Braham, have maintained the English school at such a 
height as, by the consent of well-judging foreigners themselves, to defy 
all foreign competition. It is almost superfluous to cite the well-remem- 
bered compliment paid to Mad. Novello by the most illustrious composer 
of his time, who, when applied to by the Philharmonic Society to 
recommend for the Philharmonic Concerts “the two best singers in 
Germany,” named Clara Novello and another, then performing at the 
Leipsic Gewandhaus; but the opinion of Mendelssohn was merely an 
echo of the universal verdict throughout musical Europe; and he who, 
before all other gifts, admired a classical purity of style, in all proba- 
bility throughout his short and brilliant career had never met with a 
more signal example of what was most thoroughly to his taste than in 
the lady whose name his pen first traced in answer to the application of 
the Philharmonic directors, 

Of these and other matters relating to Mad. Novello’s career, we have, 
however, so recently spoken that it is quite unnecessary to dwell upon 
them now.” The irreparable loss about to be sustained by the musical 
world was duly felt on Wednesday night, when, although labouring 
evidently under the effects of indisposition, Mad. Novello sang the 
majority of the pieces set down for her in such a manner as to extort 
unqualified admiration of her artistic refinement, together with an avowal, 
from all sides, that her voice—at this the moment of her abdicating the 
throne she has so long gloriously filled—was as clear and penetrating, 
as vigorous and flexible, as bell-like (“‘silver-toned ?”) in quality, and, 
from gradation to gradation, as unerringly modulated as ever. The 
tacit acknowledgment of such unfaded powers was naturally accom- 
panied by a proportionate degree of regret that the term of their exer- 
cise, for the advantage and delight of those who rejoice in the accents 
of “the human voice divine,” was so near approaching its conclusion ; 
and the last piece allotted to her in the programme, the “ Ave Maria,” 
from Mendelssohn’s unfinished Zoreley, seemed the more appropriate, 
inasmuch as its quiet, sober, and half-melancholy cast was in keeping 
with the feeling with which its impressive and delicious strains were 
now associated. It was only just that Clara Novello’s “adieu” should 
be sung to Mendelssohn’s music. Nor could anything better fitted to 
the occasion have been selected than this “Ave Maria ”—the “swan’s 
song” of a genius in another sphere. The grand scene from Oberon (her 
first performance) was chiefly interesting as one of those pieces which 
Mad. Novello has been, of recent years, most frequently in the habit of 
introducing, although it was never well suited to her style, Far diffe- 
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rent and far more deep and genuine was the impression she produced 
in Susanna’s love-song, “Deh! vieni non tardar,” in which Mozart—by 
what many may term an oversight, though really none at all—makes 
Figaro’s mistress very nearly as sentimental as the Countess Almaviva 
herself. Jenny Lind alone excepted, no one has Sung this beautiful air 
to such absolute perfection as the heroine of yesterday evening, who 
never gave it with more consummate grace, simplicity, and unaffected 
expression. The notes of the final cadence seemed to linger as if the 
songstress, who had uttered them so often, was loth to part with them 
for ever; and most assuredly they will dwell long and tenderly in the 
memory of those who now heard them for the last time from the same 
lips. If any song could be mentioned out of the domain of sacred 
music with which the name of Mad. Novello has been closely and de- 
servedly associated, it is this exquisite inspiration of the most meloc’ ~s 
and natural of composers, Of Mr. Benedict’s Undine, which oceupi 
the second part of the programme, we can only say, at present, that t.x 
general execution was remarkably good, that Miss Palmer (Bertalda), 
Mr. Wilbye Cooper (Hildebrand), and Mr. Weiss (Kiihleborn), were all 
that could be wished in their respective parts; and that the highly 
favourable opinion pronounced on the cantata in the reports of the Nor- 
wich Festival were more than justified by a second hearing. Undine 
will, of course, be given again not long hence; our London concert- 
givers are not likely to overlook so true and genial a master-piece, 
especially after the enthusiastic reception it experienced last night, and 
the honours lavished by the whole audience on its accomplished com- 
poser, who directed the performance with his accustomed talent. The 
Undine was the same Undine who enchanted the amateurs of East 
Anglia, and by her siren tones fully accounted for the infatuation 
of the enamoured mortal, Hildebrand. Nothing could be purer, nothing 
more artistically finished, nothing more musically effective than Mad. 
Novello’s execution of this music, every phrase of which lies so readily 
within her means, and is so nicely fitted to the peculiar excellencies of 
her delivery that it is reasonable to presume Mr. Benedict must have been 
thinking of her during the whole progress of his labour in producing it. 
The “sensation ” (a cantata like an opera, must have its “ sensation ’’) 
was created by the charmingly tuneful air—with chorus of women’s 
voices—“ Mark the waves that rippling play,” a legitimate triumph alike 
for singer and composer. 

Mad. Novello’s final effort was a solo verse in the National Anthem, 
which brought out once more, and for the last time, that unparagoned “ B 
flat” which has so often enraptured multitudes at the Crystal Palace, and 
was one of the memorable incidents of the inauguration of that monument. 
The “B flat” has been talked over ever since, and will in all probability 
be a theme among amateurs for yearsto come. A fresher note was 
never uttered—a lovelicr nor a more emphatically musical ; and, now 
that it can be heard no more, except in the mind’s ear, We may congra- 
tulate its fair possessor on this emphatic display of its undiminished force 
and purity. Mad. Novello quits the arena of public exhibition in the 
plenitude of her powers. It cannct be said of her that she retires be- 
cause she no longer boasts the means of pleasing as before; on the con- 
trary (as in the instance of her Swedish contemporary, already twice 
alluded to), the unanimous opinion is that the musical art, in losing her, 
has been deprived of one of its most brilliant ornaments, and that 
without any adequate reason. 


— oa 


FRENCH PLAYS. 


An entirely new character is given to M. Talexy’s enterprise by the 
engagement of Mad. Doche. The performances with which he com- 
menced his season were so merely respectable, there was so utter an 
absence of any name striking enough to catch the public eye, that the 
French play seemed in danger of being forgotten altogether. With 
Mad. Doche, however, a new era begins, the melancholy sight of half 
a dozen loungers scattered about the stalls having been succeeded by 
thet of a numerous audience, amply filling every part of the Bijou 
Theatre, which, by the way, is as well suited to its purpose as any 
house in London. All that it wants is an independent entrance to 
attract the attention of the passing stranger, who will scarcely surmise 
that by ascending the staircase of Her Majesty’s Theatre, and turning to 
the left, he will reach a separate establishment entirely devoted to the 
representation of French plays, 

Mad. Doche was in London last summer, and was to have appeared 
at the St. James’s, as one of M. Talexy’s leading “stars.” But her 
repertory, at the head of which stood the Dame aux Camélias, was of 
such a nature that it did not pass muster at the licenser’s, the curious 
wondering not alittle that a piece which had been played with impunity 
as an opera was prohibited as a drama. Consequently Mad. Doche 
remained unseen during her summer visit, and she will now appear in 
a series of parts not identified with her Parisian reputation. 





Perhaps even that very circumstance may increase the attraction of 
the accomplished actress, for many of the patrons of the French plays 
are accustomed to Paris, and will be anxious to see Mad. Doche under 
a novel aspect. Nor has she shown any timidity in the choice of a new 
path. Adrienne Lécouvreur is the character she selected for her first 
night, and we need not say that of all the parts in the repertory of the 
late Mlle. Rachel, this was one of the most attractive in the eyes of the 
London public. The bold attempt has succeeded, and an artist need 
not desire heartier plaudits than those that followed the mimic death 
of Mad. Doche at the end of the drama. 

That the Adrienne of Mad. Doche is based on Mlle. Rachel’s concep- 
tion there is no doubt; the resemblance even extends to the position of 
the emphasis and the intonation of the voice. Nor must it be imagined 
that the lady’s known talent as an artist of comedy has tempted her to 
vive atone of levity to the part. Adrienne is still the earnest, impas- 
sioned woman to whom we have been always accustomed, and every 
point incident to her development has been carefully studied by Mad. 
Doche. The tenderness with which she repeats the fable of La Fon- 
taine, delicately indicating her love for Maurice, while describing the 
farewell of the pigeon to its departing mate is serious to the last degree. 
Her entrance into the salon of the Prince de Bouillon, in the fourth act. 
where she is received by the assembly of titled beauties, is distinguished 
by a dignity of manner admirably qualified by a modest acknowledg- 
ment of inferior rank, and the effect of the situation is greatly heightened 
by the taste and splendour of her dress. The recitation of the passage 
from Phédre, in which she denounces the Princess, is given with true 
eloquence and overwhelming spirit, bringing down the curtain amid 
universal applause. (n the various emotions of the last scene where to 
the delineation of other emotions is added the appearance of delirium, 
Mad. Doche has bestowed a profound study, and is nowhere more feli- 
citous than when she indicates the gradual departure of consciousness, 
as the poisoned bouquct first begins to take effect. In a word this great 
part is completely rendered throughout, and we may consider that 
“French plays” are once more established in London, for M. Talexy’s 
general company, though not strong enough to stand alone, can effi- 
ciently support a distinguished leader. 
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Court Tuearricats.—The first theatrical representation this 
season at Windsor Castle, before her Majesty and Court, is com- 
manded for the 29th inst. when the Adelphi company (assisted by 
Mr. and Mrs. Wigan) will perform Jct on parle Frangais and 
Masks and Faces. The whole arrangements are under the control 
of Mr. Donne. The Adelphi and St. James’s Theatres will be 
closed on the 29th instant. 

Deatu or Mr. F. G. Tryney.—(From an occasional Contri- 
butor.)—With regret we have to record the death of the above 
talented and clever pianist and composer. He died on the 13th inst., 
deeply lamented by numerous friends, both in and out of the 
musical profession, at the early age of 45, and was interred at the 
Brompton Cemetery on Friday, his remains followed to the grave 
by his family, Mr. Charles Coote, his late hi and several 
members of the musical profession, &e. Mr. Tinney ‘n his sphere 
as a composer of dance music, and compared wi’ surrounding 
luminaries in that line, was a star of the first magnitude, and his 
works will not soon be forgotten amongst the salons of the aristo- 
eracy and gentry, where, during the season, a new waltz or qua- 
drille was hailed with enthusiasm from his pen, and not considered 
one of the ephemeral effusions of the terpsichorean world, but an 
artistic triumph accompanied by the highest musical intelligence. 
He was partner with Mr. C. Coote up to the year 1857, and co- 
director of the famous “Coote and Tinney’s band.” His friends, 
who were aware of bis integrity and kindheartedness, feel deeply 
his loss, and deplore that from a cruel and deplorable disease, 
which embittered with many pangs his latter days, and preyed on 
a frame already weak by nature, compelled him to abstain from 
any vigorous action in his professional career for the last three 
years. He has left a widow and seven children totally unprovided 
for. Surely those who have joined in the gay and festive scenes 
amid “marble halls,” to the enlivening strains of poor Tinney’s waltzes 
will minister comfort to his bereaved widow and children, and 
while his remembrance must long endure in the sphere which his 
talents most adorned, and his name respected, for no man owned 
him a grudge, or could he count an enemy, it is to be hoped an 
appeal will not be made in vain to the public, to whose amusement 
he administered in the shape of some of the most popular dance 
— of the day. Contributions received by the principal music- 
sellers. 
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ST. JAMES’S HALL, 


(REGENT STREET AND PICCADILLY.) 


VMIONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


PROGRAMME OF THE 
THIRD CONCERT OF THE THIRD SEASON, 


MONDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 26, 1860, 


The Instrumental Pieces selected from the Works of 


BEETHOVEN. 








Part I.—Quartet, in C minor, Op. 18, No. 4 (Beethoven), Two Violins, Viola, and 
Violoncello} (by desire), M. Samron, Herr Ries, Herr Scureurs, and Signor Parti. 
Song, ‘ Nozze di Figaro’ (Mozart), Mr. SantLey. Song, * Canst thou deem my 
heart is changing,” (Macfarren) Charles II., Miss Gerarp. Sonata, in E flat, Op. 7, 
Pianoforte solus (Beethoven), First time, Mr. Coantes Hauve. 
= Part I].—Sonata, in F major, for Violoncello and Pianoforte (Beethoven), Signor 
Piatti and Mr. Cuartes Haute. Song, “ Gipsy’s Warning” (Benedict), Mr. Sant- 
LEY. Song, ‘* Knowest thou the Land” (Beethoven) Miss Gerarp. Trio, in G major, 
Op. 1, Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello (Beethoven), Mr. Cnaries Hatie, M, 
SaintTon, and Signor Piatt. 


Conductor—Mr. BENEDICT. 


Stalls, 5s. ; balcony, 3s. ; unreserved seats, 1s. Tickets to be had of Mr. Austin, at the 
Tall, 28, Piccadilly ; and the principal music publishers. 


+ Tr r 
N ONDAY POPULAR CONCERT LIBRARY. — 

INSTRUMENTAL DEPARTMENT. (Edited by S. ArtHuR CHapPELL.— 
No. 1.—Dussek’s SONATA IN B Fiat (Performed, for the Fourth time, at the Monday 
Popular Concerts, November 12, 1860—First Concert, Third Season.) No. 2.—Mo- 
zaRT’s SonaTa IN B Frat (No. 14), for Pianoforte and Violin. (Frequently per- 
formed at the Monday Popular Concerts.) VOCAL DEPARTMENT. (Edited by 
S. ArnTuuR CnappELL). ‘‘ NAME THE GLAD Day,” Canzonet, written by Joun Oxen- 
FORD, Esq., composed by J. L. Dussex (Sung by Madame LEMMENS-SHERKINGTON, 
at the Monday Popular Concerts, Nov. 12, 1860)—‘* Ah, why do we love?” (Macfar- 
ren). ‘S ‘t and bright the Gems of Night” (H. Smart) ; and ‘‘ Thy pardon, dearest 
Treasure’’ duet ( Dussek). 

London: CHappeLtLt & Co., 49 and 50, New Bond Street. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—Lessee, Mr. E. T. 
Smith.—_Mr. Nugent, the box bookkeeper, begs to inform the friends and 
patrons of the theatre that ROBIN HOOD can only be performed a few more times 
this season, viz., on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturday. Persons desirous of book- 
ing places, to prevent disappointment at night, are requested to make early applica- 
tion at the box-office of the theatre. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.— Farewell perform- 


ances of Titiens and Giuglini, previous to their departure.—This Evening 
(Saturday) Nov. 24, ROBIN HOOD: Sims Reeves, Santiey, Honey, Parkinson, 
Patey, Bartleman, Lemaire, and Lemmens-Sherrington. Commencing at 8 o’clock 
each evening. Reduced prices as usual. 











HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE.—Notice.—The 
Lessee begs to inform the public that the drama of ‘45” can only be played 
THIS EVENING (Saturday). Mr. Webster, although suffering from severe in- 
disposition, has continued to perform nightly rather than disappoint the public. The 
following letter has been received from Mr. Webster, which compels the lessee to 
withdraw the play after to-morrow night :— 


“* New Theatre Royal, Adelphi, Nov, 21, 1860. 

“* My dear Mr. Smith,—I have struggled on through a bronchial affection in order 
not to stop the run of the new drama, A Story of the ‘‘45;’’ but the effect is too 
serious to proceed further than this week at present. I regret this interference with 
your interest, but cannot help it. 

“Dr. Billing will inform you what I have suffered. 

“Yours truly, 
| “KE, T. Smith, Esq.” “B. WEBSTER.” 





P[HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE.—Lessee, Mr. E. 


*. Smith. — Extraordinary Attraction. — Two Companies.— Mr. and Mrs. 
CHARLES MaTHews, Messrs. B Wenster, J. T. Tootk, PAUL Beprorp, R. Koxsy, 
Ti.Bury, BeL_rorp, Lampert, M’ Lean, TemrLEeTon, Farrewy, Mrs. FRranK MATHEWS 
Mrs. DowTon, Misses ArpEN, H. Howarp, Henrierra Simms, &c.— Two New 
Pieces, with the most extraordinary and triumphant success ever achieved within the 
walls of a theatre—THIS EVENING (Saturday), Nov. 24, Her Majesty’s Servants 
will perform (for the last time but one this season) Watts Phillips’s great his- 
torical drama, A TALE OF THE “45,” with Beverley’s magniticent scenery and 
effects, together with the accurate T'ableau of Hogarth. Principal characters by Messrs. 
B. Wesster, J. T. Toore, Paut Beprorp, Spencer, M‘Lean, Dixon, Barssy ; 
Mesdames H. Sims, H. Howarp, THirtwaLt, &c. To conclude with the new 
comedy of the BILLET DOUX. Characters by Mr. and Mrs. C. MaTuews,” Messrs. 
M‘T.£AN, FARRELL, Spencer; Mrs. Frank Mattuews, Mrs. DowrTon, Miss’ ARDEN 
and Miss Howarp. The box-office open daily, from 10 till 5 o’clock Doors open at 
half-past 6; commence at 7. Reduced prices. Stage Manager—Mr. Robert Roxby. 





Co Correspondents, 
Mr. JoserH Gopparp.—Next week. 
Proressor or Music.—Every piece that came to hand has been 
_ reviewed. We shall be happy to receive the others. 
Ovation.—Mr. Sutherland Edwards, 
InterPREtT.—Mr, Shirley Brooks. 
AENDER.—Mr. Augustus Mayhew of course. 
J. R. M.—The suggestion shall be attended to, 





Notice, 


Tue Mustcan Wortp may be obtained direct from the Office, 
28 Holles Street, by quarterly subscription of Five Shillings, pay- 
able in advance ; ‘or by order of any Newsvendor. 

ADVERTISEMENTS are received until Three o'clock on Friday After~ 
noon, and must be paid for when delivered. 

o Three lines (about 30 words)  .. .. 28. 6d. 

Serins { Zinery additional line (10 words) _.... 6d. 
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bes composer of the immediate future (at least in London) 
is, after all, 2o¢ Herr Wagner, whose unofficially pro- 
mised Jannhduser we should have liked to hear at the Royal 
English Opera, though we can quite understand our wishes 
on that subject not being shared by Miss Louisa Pyne and 
Mr. Harrison. The coming mestro, who is to attack us at 
once at both our opera-houses, is a gentleman of Parisian 
fame, or at least of Opéra Comique and Théatre Lyrique 
notoriety. His name is Victor Massé, his nation France ; 
Paris is his dwelling-place, and Les Noces de Jeannette 
and La Reine Topaze are to be his salvation with the Eng- 
lish. 

If any one had asked us to mention some composer of 
reputation and of decided merit, whose music, gracefully 
and cleverly written as it might be, would not be likely to 
succeed in England, we should have hesitated for half a 
minute, and should then have named M. Victor Massé. If 
our questioner, however, had reminded us that this composer 
had written several attractive “light soprano” parts, such 
as could not fail to exhibit to advantage the brilliant voca- 
lisation of Miss Louisa Pyne, we should have admitted that 
we had perhaps replied somewhat hastily, but of course 
should not have eaten our words. Probably, however, by 
way of conciliating our interlocutor, we should have added 
that Mad. Miolan-Carvalho’s part of La Reine Topaze, in 
the opera so entitled, would also suit Mad. Lemmens-Sher- 
rington toa D. To this our imaginary well-informed per- 
sonage would have rejoined (with more or less politeness), 
that whatever we might think about the part of “ La Reine 
Topaze” being suited to Mad. Lemmens-Sherrington, she 
was not going to sing it, inasmuch as it had been already 
allotted to Mile. Parepa. 

* Mile. Parepa!” we should have exclaimed; “ you mean 
the Mlle. Parepa who made her first appearance in England 
at the Royal Italian Opera, as Elvira in the Puritani, 
who used to sing the air from Lrnani with so much success 
at the Crystal Palace Concerts, and who, at the Royal Eng- 
lish Opera, played the part of Leonora in the Trovatore 
so much better than any other singer who ever attempted it 
at an English theatre ?” 

“ The same.” 

“ And when is Mad. Lemmens-Sherrington to appear as 
Norma,’ as Lucrezia Borgia, as Semiramide ? 

A smile or a stare would have been the answer, according 
to whether our green-room gossiper approved or disapproved 
of the sarcastic nature of this past inquiry. 

* * * * * * 

From the above dialogue the ingenious reader will have 
discovered that M. Victor Massé’s Noces de Jeannette is to 
be produced at the Royal Italian Opera (where it will, in 
fact, be given on Monday for the first time, under the title 
of The Marriage of Georgette), with Miss Louisa Pyne 
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in the principal part; and that when La Reine Topaze is 
brought out at Her Majesty’s Theatre (where it may be ex- 
pected at the same time as the pantomime) the character of 
the Topaz Queen will be assigned to Mlle. Parepa. 

What shall we tell our readers about these two operas, of 
which as we have said so much, and yet so little, we feel 
really bound to give some further-account? To begin with 
why is “Jeannette” changed into “Georgette.” What a 
name is Georgette for music! Spell it phonetically, or after 
the fashion in which we should spell such a word if we heard 
it from the lips of a Russian, a Turk, or of any foreigner 


whose alphabet does not correspond with our own; write it, | 


that is to say, ‘‘ Djordjet,” and the mind’s ear (through the 
bodily eye) starts at the harshness of the sound. ‘“Jean- 
nette,” on the other hand, is as soft and musical as the 
Scotch “‘ Janet” (or “ Djanet”) derived from it is the con- 
trary. 

Who translated Les Noces? We remember some eight 
or ten years ago a librettist and stage-manager (now a 
theatre-manager also) who used to walk about the Paris 
boulevards reciting an English version of M. Victor Massé’s 
pretty opera to his friends, and here and there singing the 
airs, to the astonishment, if not delight, of the waiters at the 
Café Cardinal. His friends should have told him, whatever 
he did, not to alter “ Jeannette” into “ Georgette.” 

If we had listened more attentively to the verses recited 
and the airs sung at the place and in the manner already 
mentioned, some eight or ten years ago, we should perhaps 
now be in a position to tell our readers more than we are 
actually able to communicate to them about the story and 
music of Les Noces de Jeannette. But repentance, with us at 
least, always comes too late. 

We have heard La Reine Topaze, however, not monolo- 
gically (so to speak), but in its original dramatic form—not 
in the open air and without the support of instruments, 
but in a regular theatre with all the advantages of or- 
chestral accompaniments. “La Reine Topaze” is a dis- 
tinguished and royal member of that race, tribe or people 
whom the medieval Latinists called Egyptiant, whom the 
germans have named Zigeuner, who are known in Spain 
as Zingari, or Zincali (Cun et l'autre se disent, as the 
dying grammarian observed), who in Russia are so 
much despised, in the masculine as 7’sigari, and much 
adored, in the feminine, as Tsigankie, and who in England 
are familiarly known as gipsies. ‘Topaz the queen sees and 
knows everything, and turns out at last the last of the Sal- 
viatis, a distinguished Venetian family. But, in the mean- 
while, what does she not sing? airs that are difficult, in- 
genious, and sometimes even beautiful. Above all the air 
of the bee—which is not a series of hideous perversions of a 
beautiful melody under the pretext of vaviations, like the 
Carnaval de Venise sung by the exquisitely singing but 
misguided Mad, Carvalho, but a really artistic specimen of 
its kind ; a kind, however, which we cannot but say that we 
admire, which, witha little pressing, we would admit that 
we despised. 

May both M. Victor Massé’s operas be successful! But 
then if they are both successful we shall have some more of 
them (for he has written Galathée, La Chanteuse, Voilée, La 
Fiancée du Diable, Les Saisons, &c.), and, to speak candidly, 
we think two will be quite enough, especially when admin- 
istered so rapidly one after the other. We wish well to 
every one, and certainly to Miss Louisa Pyne and Miss 
Euphrosyne Parepa, but M. Victor Massé is not every one. 
We do not mean to suggest by this that we have any dislike 
to M. Victor Massé, for as a man we have no acquaintance 








with him and as a composer of ability, taste and refinement, 
we look upon him with respect; but with Les Noces de 
Jeannette at Covent Garden, and La Reine Topaze, at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, we are sadly afraid that we shall have 
too much of him. 
DrnapanM. 
en aed 


HEN an artist, who has long been received by the pub- 

lic with the highest favour, is about to take his leave 

for ever, he invariably selects for his final effort that perfor- 
mance which has won for him the most genuine applause, 
and with which his name has been most intimately associated. 
John Kemble took his farewell of the stage in Coriolanus, 
certainly one of his grandest, if not his very grandest, imper- 
sonations. Miss O’Neill bade adieu in Juliet, Charles Young 
in Hamlet, Macready in Macbeth—not to instance lesser stars, 
who, wishing to leave the best possible impression, naturally 
chose the parts in which their talents were best displayed. 
Indeed, to pursue any other course would, a priori, seem an 
act of fatuity. And yet, within the past week, we have had 
an example of a great artist appearing for the last time be- 
before the public, who, not weighing the causes which led to 
her immense reputation, did not deem it necessary to intro- 
duce any one of those performances which had been uni- 
versally accepted as most complete and most admirable. 
Mad. Clara Noyello’s “ Farewell Concert” will, doubtless, 
occur at once to every reader, and many will exclaim with 
ourselves, “ What could have induced Mad. Novelio to 
ignore sacred music in her final appeal to the sympathies of 
the public?” Now that Mad. Novello has quitted the scene 
for ever, and that her admirers will have to look back to her 
past triumphs and substitute recollections for realities, with 
what performances will her name be most immediately linked? 
Will thoughts of the artist inevitably recall the scena from 
Oberon, the cavatina from Lucrezia Borgia, the rondo finale 
from La Sonnambula, or the Jacobite song about “ Charlie?” 
Will not memory the rather conjure up echoes of “I know 
that my Redeemer liveth,” “Rejoice greatly,” “Let the 
bright seraphim,” “ With verdure clad,” “ On mighty pens,” 
“Come unto Him,” “ Hear ye, Israel,” &c., &c.—all sacred 
songs, in short, in which the great singer left an indelible 
impression, and which none who heard can ever forget. To 
say that Mad. Clara Novello is one of the most accomplished 
interpreters of holy song in our own times is to utter a truism; 
but to state that her sacred singing far transcends her efforts 
in other branches of the art, may not necessarily be a plati- 
tude, since it does not appear to have been generally known 
to managers, or how account for the extraordinary fact, that 
not one single piece of sacred music was given at the fare- 
well concert on Wednesday? Surely he who contrived the 
programme never gave it a moment’s thought, and, fortu- 
nately, the public were too anxious to “assist” at the farewell 
performance of the renowned songstress to trouble themselves 
much about the appositeness of the selection. Clara Novello, 
nevertheless, should have sung her last in the Messiah or 
the Creation, those sacred works of the great masters in 
which she had exhibited her talents and capabilities to the 
utmost perfection, andin which she had achieved her brightest 
and most enduring laurels. This is the more to be lamented, 
since she appeared on Wednesday night positively for the 
last time, and there is no chance of hearing her again, as she 
was heard at the Crystal Palace, the directors of which on the 
occasion of her farewell performance had evidently studied 
the talent of the singer and the feeling of the public far more 
cunningly and wisely than the person or persons under whose 
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management the “ Farewell Concert” at St. James’s Hall was 
organised. 

All mnor considerations, however, were absorbed in t he | 
regretful thought that Mad. Novello appeared in the con- | 
cert room for the last time, and that that enchanting voice, | 
of which for purity and beauty of tone no one present could 
remember the parallel, would never more be heard breath- 
ing iis silver murmurs in exultant ears, and that the old 
familiar face had looked and smiled its last upon the assem- 
bled thousands. The scene on Wednesday might indeed 
have been more demonstrative but the uppermost feeling | 
in the minds of many was doubtless sadness, and people are 
never in the mood to applaud lustily when their sensibilities | 
are deeply moved. Moreover, the audience was almost en- 
tirely composed of those in the better ranks of life, and the 
majority were ladies. Hence the enthusiasm on the en- 
trance and departure of the heroine of the evening was 
not so uproarious as if a large division of the visitors 
had belonged to that vociferant class which frequents 
the pit and galleries of the theatres. The regret, how- 
ever, was not the less intense because voices were mute 
and palms were at rest. That every heart was stirred and 
its sympathy awakened we do not doubt. The immense 
mass of spectators seemed to hang breathlessly upon every 
note that escaped the lips of the singer, and the sudden ex- 
clamations of delight and the ill-suppressed plaudits be- 
tokened unmistakeably the influence she exercised over her 
hearers. 

Year by year the lights of song are being removed from 
our artistic hemisphere, and no stars appear to fill up their 
places. What loss Malibran was to the lyric stage Mad. 
Clara Novello will be to the sacred concert-room. Even | 
should her real successor arrive, people will be slow in 
acknowledging her. It takes a long time to make a first- 
rate reputation in England. A second Clara Novello must | 
not only possess the extraordinary accomplishments and | 
qualities of her predecessor, but she must be many years | 
before the public, and have done numberless things, inde- | 
pendent of singing, to win their favour, before she can | 
be accepted as her substitute. When all these circum- | 
stances cohere, then, and then only, will the public be pleased | 
to elevate the new candidate for prima donna honours to the | 
throne of Clara Novello. 





ANGUISH. 


LSS 


Veiters to the Editor. 


oe oo 
MR. EDWARD LODER. 


Smr,—Some weeks since Mr. J. A. Barnett addressed a 
few lines to you respecting Mr. Edward Loder’s pecuniary 
difficulties, aring from long suffering, medical expenses, and, | 
I apprehend, a cessation of professional income. 

Mr. Barnett’s lines were read by me, and I have acted on 
his suggestions in part, by subscribing for five copies} of | 
Edward Loder’s twelve songs, published as a bound volume | 
at a guinea, for his especial benefit, by Messrs. Boosey and | 
Duncan Davison. These songs constitute a charming selec- 
tion, and cannot fail in being most acceptable to vocal | 
amateurs. I shall bring them under the notice of my pupils, | 
and entertain no doubt of being enabled to sell several books 
of them. I have also given in my name as a weekly sub- | 
scriber to a fund Mr. Allan Irving is raising on Mr. Loder’s | 
behalf. Permit me, Sir, therefore, to suggest to Mr. Barnett 
and other professors of singing, that they might greatly 





benefit Mr. Loder by subscribing for a few copies of the 
work I have alluded to, and their pupils will thank them for 
bringing such acceptable compositions under their notice.— 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A Proressor oF Sineine. 
—fj——— 


CUNCTATION PERFUNCTORY? 


Dear Petrpace,—I strongly object to “ cunctation” as a more 
or less (!) word. Define it and I will pay your burial (!!) expenses. 
—Yours, 

20 Mires Away (!!!) 

N.B.—I refer you to our mutual friend, the Bank of Eng- 
land (1!!!) British brandy (1!!!) at 5. 

Fiouu 


[Is “ Floll” another Scotch cultellator ? and from the Out 
Isles, too? If so, let him read Culvertail on Grouse, or con- 
sult the divine Aurelius Prudentius, who writes at the end 
of a diatribe against nyctalops (theological nyctalops) :— 

“ Nodos tenaces, recta RuMPIT REGULA 
Infesta dissertantibus. 
Idcireco Mundi STULTA delegit Deus, 
Ut concidant Sophistica.” 


After this what becomes of the mythos of Hay and Maple? 
—PETIPACE. | 
_—+— 


A “SUCCESSFUL COMPOSER,” YOU’RE WANTED. 


Dear Sir,—I send for your inspection an anonymous letter ad- 
dressed to me the other day. It may perhaps, be comforting and 
instructive to your readers as an evidence of the progress of art, 
and of all the host of little amenities supposed to march in its train. 

It is to be regretted that the writer has been unkind enough to 
withhold his name. Otherwise, not only might I have had the 
chance of repaying personally some of the obligations with which 
he seems disposed to overwhelm me (the fine of a double postage 
among the number), but the musical public would have had some 
satisfactory mode of judging whether or no the town of Scar- 
borough be really, at this moment, blessed by the residence of a 
‘successful composer.” At all events, none who read his letter 
can doubt the high probability that his merit is at least equal to 
his modesty. 

However “successful” my correspondent may be as a com- 
poser of music, he is certainly most unfortunate as an inventor of 
facts. All who know me are pretty well aware that I had ceased 
to contribute a single line to the Adlas quite ten years before the 
date of that critical visitation which you here find so mildly de- 
precated. Thus much as to the matter of the writer ;—his man- 
ner (manners ?) requires, I think, no comment whatever. 

Hoping you will accord to this gentleman—whoever he may be 
—that publicity for his sentiments which I fear he himself would 
have been too diffident to ask, I am, dear Sir, faithfully yours, 

Henry SMART. 

Nov. 15, 1860. 

(Copy of Letter.) 

“Srr,—Some time ago (in 1854 or 1855) you spoke disrespectfully 
and very erroneously of a song of mine in the Atlas. Other critics 
praised it; but you are a crabbed fellow, full of your own conceits, and 
deserve a cudgel. You are no longer critic of the Atlas, thank Heaven, 
or of any other paper; and I would advise you to beware how you 
speak wrongly of any composer’s works. You are a vile fellow, and 
nothing but a croque-note, a mechanical music-wright, yourself.—Your 


| obedient servant, 


“ A SuccessruL Composer.” 
“ Scarborough, 2nd Oct., 1860.” 


[Our pages will be reopened to Mr. Henry Smart next 
week.—Ep. M.W. | 
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ON.THE SUPERTONIC AS A PRIMARY BASE.4 


Sir,—It is seeing the subject of my future letters to reply 
fully to your remark appended to my last letter. Nevertheless, 
that the supertonic is not the primary. base of any chord having an 
immediate relation to the tonic, is evident from the nature and 
construction of the scale, which;contains the sounds of the primary 
chords of the tonic, dominant, and subdominant only, which may 
be exhibited thus :— 





Chord of the Dominant. 
Chord of the Tonic. 


Chord of the Subdominant. 
Modulus of the Scale. 








The above contains al the sounds of the scale of C major, F is the 
modulus of the scale, and the nearest positive harmonic base of all 
those sounds. F C Gand D are all the primary sounds in the scale 
of C, as primary, but D, the supertonic, being the upper sound, 
cannot be the base of any of the sounds which are below it. The 
chord formed from the sounds D F A in this scale is imperfect, F 
and A being too flat in the ratio 80: 81 to form consonant sounds 
with D. If we add the primary chord of D to the preceding 
diagram, we should have the sounds of two distinct scales, which 
would be an inconsistency as the subject under consideration is one 
scale only. It is certain that D leads to the primary base G, but 
in the key of C what is required is, not what leads to G but what 
leads to C, and that is the primary sound G. Neither could the 
chord of the supertonic be substituted for the subdominant, for 
then we should have the following sounds which are the scale of 


G not of C— 

5 Chord of the Dominant. 
Chord of the Tonic. 

)— Chord of the Subdominant. 
Modulus of the Scale. 












Again, the chord of the dominant in combination with the modulus 
of the scale decides the key, as shown in one of my previous letters, 
then if in the first diagram we take away the sounds B D F (G 
belonging equally to the chords of the tonic and dominant) the 
remaining sounds which complete the scale are consequently those 
indicated ; these are A C E G, which are resolvable into the two 
chords A C E and C E G, the chordsof the resolution in the major 
key. Inthe same manner in the minor scale we have the chords 
Ab CED andC Eb G, the whole of these four chords are connected 
with the tonic, all the sounds being consonant with C, and they are 





the derivative chords of the system having the unit sound C. In 
like manner with the chords of the dominant and subdominant, so 
that in the derivative chords of the three systems having the unit 
sounds F C and G are contained all the chords in connection with 
those sounds as subdominant, tonic, and dominant. In some of my 
future letters I purpose showing that every chord in the key of C 
is undoubtedly, in its simple form, one, or a combination of two, of 
these chords. However, I may as well point out now the relation 
of the chord D F# A with the key of C; this key, as shown in my 
last, is connected with the key of A minor; now if we refer to the 
system having the primary base A, we have the key of A minor and 
also its relative key C major, the primary sounds now become de- 
rivative sounds, and the derivatives primaries, thus — 

















j iv 
Primary Bases. Primary Chords. Secondary Derivative 
ae o tee ae. Ft A Cf 
iD Dp A F a oO 
‘ie A ct ££ cH E Gf 
A A co E c E G 
E Gt B Gt B Dt: 
E E G B G B D 

















A comparison of the above with the derivative chords of the three 
systems having the unit sounds F C and G, will show that the 





chord D FS A is the major chord of D F A in the secondary de- 
rivative chords of the system having the unit sound F (the subdo- 
minant of C). Now this D, as stated in my last, does not belong to 
the key of C (see also Musica Wortp, Jan. 28), it is not the super- 
tonic of that key, but is the 6th of the scale of the subdominant F, 
the combined chords D F A and F A C form the chord cf the 
added 6th on the subdominant, of which chord there are two varie- 
ties in the major key and two in the minor, as will be explained 
hereafter. That this chord is connected with the subdominant may 
also be seen in the following example :— 

Tonic. Tonic. 


Subdominant. Dominant. 



































: a Sa Ss —n 
jn t —a t 1 
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The three primary chords decide the key without the introduction 
of the dominant 7th on G. Although the sounds in the 2nd bar 
are nominally the same as the chord of the dominant 7th on D, 
yet the real sounds in both varieties of this chord (the added 6th on 
the subdominant) as represented by the ratios of the true intervals, 
are very different from those of the chord of the dominant 7th. If 
the sound C be omitted in the first two bars the chord remains the 
same, though it might be called a chord of substitution, D F A 
being substituted for the adjacent chord F A C, the true subdo- 
minant ; any two adjacent chords being so nearly connected (having 
two sounds the same in each chord) that one may be used instead of 
the other, this, of course, does not alter their fundamental basses, 
thus the subdominant chords D F A and F A C in the key of C 
major have both F, the subdominant, for their fundamental bass, 
D in the chord D F A being the sound added, and C the one omit- 
ted; the same chords in the key of A minor have D, the subdo- 
minant, for their bass, C in the chord F A C being now the added 
sound, and D the one omitted ; this chord, in the key of A minor, 

would be more correctly called the added 7th on the subdominant. 

T remain, Sir, yours truly, 
W. W. Parkinson. 
Cheetham Hill, Manchester, Nov. 16, 1860. 


+ 


A NEW NATIONAL ANTHEM. 

November 14th. 
Srr,—A new national anthem was sent to you by post a fortnight 
ago, to be published in the Mustcat Wor tp if suitable. As it has not 
appeared, the author suspects you have not received it. To satisfy him 
on that head, you will oblige by informing him in your answers to 

correspondents, addressed to NATIONALITY. 
[“ Nationality” should style himself “ Newnationality.” 

The new “ national anthem” has not come to hand.—Ep. | 

pcan 


DOUBTS. 


Sm,—Truly, fiend of the abyss, I follow thy lead in most things 
musical, in all things epicurean. As thou may’st see in the last 
aragraph of the leader in the Camelot Chronicle of last Saturday, 
[ did thy behest touching “ Best,” the Liverpuddlean, wiping the 
noses of the magnates, misprinted by the d——d printer, magis- 
trates. (Ha! Ha!) Nevertheless, in regard to Hector Berlioz, I 
follow thee not, from sheer inability to obflusticate thy polysylla- 
bicality into Anglo-Saxonicanonicals, Likewise, I would know 
why thou defacest a meritorious print, given to awful but artistic 
puffing, with those hideous effigies of Guy’s? ‘To this thou wilt 
respond, “ Business.” To which I will affably rejoinderate, 
“ Business be blowed!” Enough. This is but to shake thine 
hand—to say that I am again at Camelot, and hard at work. 
Whereby, I pray thee, ora pro nobis. Ever thine, 
SAGRAMORE LE DesrRovs. 


[Par mon chef, damp Chevalier, vous estes donques bien 
loing de ce que vous pensez: car par ceste seule raison que 
vous aleguez ferois encores que je fusse mort.—PETIPACE. | 
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Che Opera. 
v 
—+-— — 

Her Magesty's Tueatre— Martha was produced on Monday, 
the cast being the same as that on the opening night of last season, 
when Mr. E. T. Smith inaugurated his management of Her 
Majesty's Theatre. Why M. Flotow’s opera should have been 
given once only it is impossible to say. Perhaps there is no part 
in which Signor Giugliniis heard-to more advantage than Lionello, 
the music of which he sings to perfection. Mlle. ‘Titien’s piercingly 
brilliant upper notes are wonderfully telling in the soprano music, 
which is unusually high throughout. Although the character is 
beneath her great powers, her performance is most admirable. The 
Plumkett of Signor Vialetti has much to recommend it, and if the 
singer could refrain from taking certain liberties with the “ beer 
song,” would have more. Mad. Lemaire is one of the most useful 
of comprimarie, although she writes herself of the soprant-contralto 
assoluto, which she is not. She sings well, and acts very becom- 
ingly, the part of Nancy. We shall not attempt to show cause why, 
of the Italian performances, Martha has proved more successful 
than Don Giovanni, the Huguenots, Lucrezia Borgia, or the Tro- 
vatore. But so it is; the Italian nights continue to improve with 
Martha. Meanwhile, Robin Hood has lost little or none of its at- 
traction, even though the indisposition of Mr. Sims Reeves neces- 
sitated the substitution of Mr. Swift on Tuesday and Thursday. 
It would not be fair to speak of Mr. Swift’s performance under the 
circumstances. By and by the new tenor will be enabled to appeal 
for favour without any fear of comparison. ‘The French opera, La 
Reine Topaze, translated into the vernacular, is in rehearsal, and Mr. 
Swift will give the publica taste of his qualities. Mile. Parepa will 
sustain the character of the Queen. We may be excused from 
questioning the policy of making English Opera dependant on fo- 
reign composers. That Mr. E. T. Smith’s second novelty in 
English Opera should be French, is neither consolatory nor compli- 
mentary to our own musicians; nor does it say much for the 
manager’s expressed determination to uphold native talent. 

Royan Eneuiso Orera.—Native talent must certainly be at a 
discount. Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Harrison, like Mr. E. T. 
Smith, are compelled to rush to the French répertoire for new 
works. On Monday night a new operetta, The Marriage of 


Georgette (a version of Les Noces de Jeannette), will be performed, | 


and Miss Louisa Pyne make her first appearance since her recent 
indisposition. The Night Dancers has been given every night 
since the first performance. 


——S << 


Che Theatres. 


Y 


a nee 


Haymarxet.—The notion of an inoffensive gentleman arriving 
at a country town and being mistaken for some celebrity of the 
day, with whose peculiarities he has scarcely anything in common, 
has formed the basis of several farces supposed to refer with more 
than usual pungency to the occurrences of actual life. Many 
months have not elapsed since the Olympic audience laughed at 


another gentleman of weak nerves was placed on the St. James’s 
stage, tormented by the general but incorrect belief that he was 
“Garibaldi’s Englishman.” Readers with long memories will 
easily recall a number of similar cases, and last night we had a 
fresh application of the old notion to a new topic, in a farce called 
the Lion-slayer. Mr. Gulliver Cumming, a harmless furrier, who 
has come to a provincial town to purchase lion-skins, is supposed 
to be the famous Gordon Cumming, arrived to capture a live lion, 
ecently escaped from a menagerie. His supposed courage at first 
gains for him a great deal of respect, for which he cannot account, 
but when the unexpected proximity of the lion causes him to run 
away much faster than the timidest inhabitant of the town the 
illusion is dissipated. The character of the “lion-slayer ” is by no 
means worthy of Mr. Compton, but the extravagant jokes of” the 


piece caused a great deal of laughter, which at last was mingled | 


with no small quantity of hissing. Mr. Tom Taylor's comedy, the 
Babes in the Wood, has been liberally curtailed, and now plays 








within the compass of three hours. The gratification of the spectators 
is thereby much increased, and last night the piece elicited the 
noisiest approbation of a crowded audience, assembled to patronise 
the benefit of Mr. Wyld, the treasurer. 


St. James’s.—The programme of this house has been entirely 
changed, Mr. and Mrs. Wigan having revived the older pieces 
with which their names are associated. Still Waters run Dee 

was not only one of the most successful works produced during 
their management of the Olympic Theatre, but it has become 
almost a classic of the modern stage, and even amateurs regard it 
with avidity. Mr. A. Wigan, of course, retains his original 
character of Mildmay, and Mrs. Wigan the part of Mrs. Sternhold, 
her assumption of which so materially increased the strength of 
the cast during the first run of the piece. Mr. Emery, being one 
of the St. James’s company, is restored to his original part, Mr. 
Potter, which is one of the best in his repertory. The revival of 
M. Jacques also enables Mr. A. Wigan fully to display his well- 


| known talent for portraying French character. 


Srranp.—A new farce, based on a very extravagant notion, 
was produced last night, with the title Did I dream it ? Mr. Poppy, 
a sleepy-headed gentleman, is supposed to dream with such in- 
tensity that he cannot rightly distinguish between the facts of his 
waking life and the fantastic occurrences with which his visions 
are replete. His dreams, moreover, are of such a nature that 
they never show the character of his friends in a favourable light, 
but have all the unflattering quality of the photograph without 
any of its correctness, Of course a gentleman endowed with such 
an idiosyncrasy is sure to run into all manner of scrapes. He 
will charge persons with delinquencies of which they are wholly 
guiltless, and a confession that he has mistaken a dream for a 
reality will with difficulty be admitted as a sufficient apology for 
gross calumny. The scrapes into which Foppy runs are of the 
most complicated kind, seriously compromising his own happiness 
and that of every person who unfortunately belongs to the circle 
of his acquaintance, but as Poppy himself is played in a very 
amusing manner by Mr. J. Clarke his oddities keep his audience 
in a constant roar. 


Patncess’s.—The evolutions of a female rifle corps constituted 
one of the chief attractions in the pantomine produced last year at 
the Princess’s, and a similar success is now aimed at by a “ corps 
de ballet,” equipped in the fashion associated with Garibaldi. 


| The dance is introduced in the course of a broad farce called the 


Garibaldian Excursionists, which brings the evening to a close 
after the conclusion of Ruy Blas. ‘The applause bestowed on 
M. Fechter when he first appeared was no transient sign of favour. 
The more he has acted the more he has increased in favour, and it 
is a long time since a fresh actor has become the object of so much 
curiosity and admiration. 


Otymric THEATRE. — It is worthy of observation that every piece 
brought out at the Olympic, however trifling, is put on the stage with 
all the earnestness proper to a grave undertaking. No theatre appears 
less frequently on the record, because at no theatre are more permanent 
successes attained. That constant change of performance which is to 
be found at some other establishments, and necessarily results in an in- 


. + | Q producti d a sloy ion, is 
Mr. Robson’s assumption of a timid gentleman, who was wrongly | complete style of production and a slovenly manner of execution, 


supposed to be the “ Benicia Boy,” and some time previously | 


altogether foreign to the Olympic, were change for the mere sake of 
change never takes place. Here the minutest niceties of character and 
costume are observed in the smallest “lever du rideau;” here the 
personages on the stage, however few in number, are sure to be effec- 
tively grouped, instead of standing in the time-honoured straight line ; 
here the first night of performance is not a dress rehearsal. 

The last novelty at the Olympic, a clever version by Mr. W. Gordon 
of a charming little French piece, called Le Feu au Couvent, is an 
illustration of the general principle of management. The subject, like 
that of La Joie de la Maison, is the conversion of a roué father by an 
innocent little daughter, and consequently the interest of the piece 
depends on the actress, whose department is by the French termed 
“ ingénuité.” Representations of this department are not common on 
the English stage, for mature talent is not often found in connection 
with an appearance of thorough juvenility, but the Olympic managers 
are fortunate enough to have in their company Miss Louisa Keeley, 
who is exactly suited to these youthful heroines, and who, since her 
début, at the Princess’s last year, has never undertaken a character 
which she has not rendered effective. Amabel, as she is called, may be 
added to the list of her great successes, and as there is an eccentric part 
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for Mr. H. Wigan, and the roué father is exceedingly well played by 
the rising actor Mr, Robinson, the piece is efficiently sustained in all 
the leading parts, We should not forget to state that the English title 
is Home for a Holiday, and that the scene of action is placed in the 
London of the 18th century, with every regard to appropriate co stume. 
Monpay Porvuiar Concerts.—Had any seer no further back 
than three years since predicted that on acold raw fogyy Novem- 
ber night St. James’s Hall would be crowded by an audience at- 
tracted solely by a programme of classical chamber music, that seer 
would have incurred the risk of being considered as labouring 
under a mild form of lunacy-—a far-seer (farceur ?), too-far-seer 
indeed. The prediction of the seer in question, who saw through 
the fog in question, of the distant year and month in question, would 
have been called in question, as the prediction of a simple fanatic— 
a ‘ fanatico per la musica’ who should be promptly taken care of by 
his friends. But had the self-same seer foretold that by the year 
1860 a series of concerts, devoted exclusively to a class of music 


at one time almost entirely unknown, save to amateurs and the | 


wealthy, who could afford high prices at Willis’s Rooms, should be 
not only inaugurated but so firmly established as to be looked upon 
by the musical public as much in the light of an institution as the 
Philharmonic, the Sacred Harmonic, or the Opera, that self-same 


seer would, indeed, have had “ no honour in his own country”—nay, | 


worse, might have formed the subject for a commission ‘ De luna- 
tico inquirendo’ and been ultimately consigned to the tender mercies 
of a private asylum. The success, nevertheless, artistic and pecu- 
niary, of the Monday Popular Concerts has long been placed be- 
yond a doubt, and their recommencement is hailed by lovers of good 
music as a welcome boon now that the long winter evenings have 
fairly, or rather darkly, set in. On Monday last the post of honour 
was occupied by Mozart, the instrumental pieces being selected 
entirely from his works and comprising the quintett in A major 
for clarionet, two violins, viola, and violoncello, respectively held by 
Messrs Lazarus, Sainton, Ries, Schreurs, and Piatti; the sonata 
in C minor, for pianoforte alone, played by Mr. Charles Hallé 
(first time at these concerts); one of two sonatas in E minor, for 
pianoforte and violin, publicly introduced for the first tim: in this 
country, (Mr. Charles Hallé and M. Sainton); and the trio in E flat, 
for pianoforte, clarionet, and viola. Here, so far as criticism is con- 
cerned, ‘ Othello’s occupation’s gone ;” for when the music is of 
such a character as invariably marks the selection at the Monday 
Popular Concerts, and the executants are worthy of the music 
assigned them, but one descriptive word suggests itself, even to 
the critical mind, and that word is “perfection.” We may, 
notice a remarkable feature as distinguishing these from the 
ordinary run of musical entertainments, where we find the first 
piece in the programme serves much the same purpose as the “airy 
nothing” at a French theatre—the lever de rideau,” which pre- 
pares us for the solid attraction of the evening. Even at the 
Opera many seem to regard the overture and opening chorus as 
so much preliminary noise. The reverse is the case at St. 
James’s Hall, where, as a Rule (with some few “ stalled,” or unin- 
* stalled” exceptions) people are in their places, and eager to 
devote as much attention to the first as to any succeeding piece. 
The quintett (given for the fourth time) with which the concert 
opened, was listened to with intense delight, and the outburst of 
enthusiastic applause at the end of each movement, showed how 
thoroughly its manifold beauties were appreciated. ‘The second 
movement—Larghetto (con sordini)—created a furore. The ex- 
quisite clarionet playing of M. Lazarus contributed in no small 
degree to this result, and frequently as we have had occasion to 
praise this gentleman’s performance, we never heard him to 
greater advantage, faultless tone and mechanism being combined 
with taste and feeling beyond reproach. In the pianoforte solo 
Mr. Charles Hallé displayed his well-known capabilities as 
a performer of the first rank, deservedly gaining the hear- 
tiest plaudits. The duet, in which M. Sainton divided the 
honours with Mr. Hallé, is peculiar as well as charming; 

guliar, as being in two movements only, both in the minor 
Pe , and charming from its plaintive and unaffected beauty. We 
hope this first time of hearing it may not be also the last. The 
vocal music must be dismissed in a few words—Mad. Lemmens 
Sherrington repeating Dussek’s beautiful canzonet, “Name the 


glad day ” (which was introduced at the previous concert), and 
also her favourite, “Ah, why do we love” (Macfarren); Mr. 
Santley, “ The Bellringer” (Wallace), and “ Rough wind that 
moanest loud” (J. W. Davison), both of which he has frequently 
sung. ‘The singing in either instance was irreproachable. The 
pianoforte accompaniments of Mr. Benedict were, as usual, all 
that could be wished. At the concert of next Monday the in- 
strumental pieces will be selected from Beethoven, and include 
the fine sonata in E flat Op. 7 for pianoforte, solus (first time)— 


pianist Mr. Hallé. 
Dopinas. 


Tue Lonpon Tonic Sor-ra Cuore. — (Communicated).'— We are 
glad to be able to inform our musical friends, that a performance of 
concerted vocal music will be given at St. James’s Hall, on Tuesday 
evening next, November 27, by a new choir bearing the above name, 
consisting of about 150 voices, trained under the direction of Mr. W. S. 
Young. The fact that none will sing who have not passed an examina- 
tion as to ability to read music readily, as well as to execute it skilfuily, 
together with the well-known ability of the conductor, guarantees a 
first-rate performance. The programme includes music by Handel, 
Mendelssohn, Becker, Palestrina, Meyerbeer, Auber, &c., &c., and is of 
so highly popular a character, that we prophecy from our former ex- 
perience of Tonic Sol-fa Concerts, that this will excel anything that 
has yet been attempted. The choir intends to assume a permanent 
character, so as, at any time, to be prepared to demonstrate that the 
Tonic Sol-fa method is the‘one by which the art of singing is most 
readily to be attained. We trust this choir will meet with much success, 
and have no doubt it will take a high rank among the Metropolitan 
Choral Associations. 


Music Hatt, Store Street.—On Monday evening last, the Rev. 
Robert Maguire, incumbent of Clerkenwell and hon. chaplain of the 
39th Middlesex Volunteers, delivered a lecture in the above Hall on 
the “ Volunteer movement.” ‘The hall was densely crowded and the 
platform was occupied by the volunteers. Lord Radstock, licutenant- 
colonel of the West Middlesex, occupied the chair. The musical 
arrangements were under the direction of Mr. Albert Lowe, who pre- 
sided at the great organ and pianoforte with his usual ability. At the 
close of the meeting a poem, written by the Rev. Robert Maguire, called 
The British Volunteers, was sung to the air of “ The British Grena- 
diers,” a select choir of ladies taking the solo verse. The meeting sepa- 
rated after the usual compliments to the chairman. 





Provincial. 
——_—+—-- 
Mapame Crara Novetto’s Fina, PerrorMANcEs at present 
constitute the special features of the musical doings in the various 
towns and cities of the provinces. The “ farewell,” or “ farewells,” 








at Brighton took place on the occasion of the annual concerts of 
Herr Kiihe, the well-known pianist and professor, on Friday even- 
ing last aud Saturday afternoon, on both of which occasions, we 
are informed, “the audiences which filled the large room of the 
town-hall were such as could not fail to transform Mad. Novello’s 
farewell visit into a most profitable speculation.” 

A correspondent is more diffuse about what took place at Herr 
Kiihe’s concert. ‘As usual,” he writes, ‘“ Herr Kiihe’s concerts 
have proved most attractive. Herr Kiihe is proverbial for giving 
some of the best concerts of the season, and on the present occasion 
he has in the fullest sense of the term, excelled himself. He always 
takes care to produce the leading feature of the day for the enjoy- 
ment of the Aabitués of the concert-room, and he could have offered 
no more powerful attraction than Mad. Clara Novello, whose retire- 
ment from professional life is so near. Besides the ‘ English Jenny 
Lind, Herr Kiihe had the assistance of Messrs. Baxter, Cumming, 
Lawler, Land, and Miss Eyles (Glee and Madrigal Union), and 
Herr Molique, with whom Herr Kiihe played Dussek’s sonata in 
B flat, so much admired when played at the London Monday 
Popular Concerts. Herr Kiihe played also his own fantasia on the 
‘Shadow Song’ from Dinorah, and some variations on ‘ Kathleen 
Mavourneen,’ which the audience wished to hear again. The 
concert, which took place the following morning (Saturday), com- 
prised, among other morceauz, a selection from Spohr'’s oratorio of 
the Last Judgment, by the Glee and Madrigal Union ; Beethoven's 
sonato in G, for piano and violin, by Herr Kiihe and Herr Molique 
‘ Angels ever bright and fair, and ‘I know that my Redeemer 
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liveth’ (Mad. Novello), and Handel's ‘ Harmonious Blacksmith,’ 


brilliantly played by Herr Kiihe.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul are reaping an abundant harvest at 


| thusiasm. Bishop's “ Sleep, Gentle Lady,” was sweetly rendered ; 
and the concert which had been throughout most successful, con- 
cluded with Hatton’s “ Now let us make the welkin ring.” Our 


| 
the Pavilion by means of their new entertainment, of whieh the | newly-elected mayor (J. Kitson, Esq.), who is also president of the 


imitation of Mr. Sims Reeves by the lady is still the principal at- 


traction. 


At Manchester the Choral Society have been performing at the 
Free Trade Hall Handel’s oratorio, Samson, which had not been 


heard there for years. The solo vocalists were Mad. Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Mad. Dolby, Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. Santley. 
Mr. Charles Hallé was the conductor. The performance appears to 
have afforded unqualified delight. At the “Saturday Concert,” 


the week before the last, Mad. Lancia, who has been recently | 


“creating a public” at the Eastern Opera House, Whitechapel, ap- 
peared for the first time before a Manchester audience, and made 
quite a sensation. “On this occasion,” writes the Manchester 
Weekly Times— 


“ Mad. Florence Lancia made her first appearance before a Manches- 
ter audience, and this lady has shown we possess an English vocalist of 
rare gifts, though as.yet unheralded by the leviathans of the press. 
With a suprano voice of silvery quality, truthful as to intonation, and 
flexible as the notes of a flute, she is also favoured with other natural 
gifts of person and manner that are always valuable to an artist, whilst 
everything she attempts, whether of a light or serious character, whether 
partaking of sunshine or tears, is delivered with that charm of expres- 
sion indicative of feeling and intelligence. The variety of her accom- 
plishments was well exhibited in the music chosen. Mad. Lancia is of 
English extraction, with an Italian musical education ; she is interesting 
in appearance, unassuming and graceful. On Saturday she made what 
is generally termed a “ decided hit,” before an audience well acquainted 
with the highest talent; (or excited a call for repetition), and we feel 
quite assured that neither cliquery nor neglect can prevent this young 
and gifted lady from taking rank among the highest.” 

Leeps.—(From a Correspondent.)—The Town Hail Concert Society 
are continuing their popular Saturday concerts with great success. They 
recently gave a Mendelssohn Night, when Miss Helena Walker, Miss 
Hodgson, and Mr. Paul Standish were the vocalists. The principal at- 
traction was Mendelssohn’s finale to Loreley. Miss Walker sang the 
solos ; the chorusses were given by the Leeds Concert Choir; and the 
accompaniments on the organ and piano by Mr. Spark and by Master 
Tiiney (his pupil). Last Saturday Miss Augusta Thomson, of London, 
gained a brilliant success at the Town Hall, and the Concert Choir was 
for the second time encored in a new spirited chorus, entitled, “ Italy’s 
Address to her Children,” the musie by Mr. Spark, Town Hall organist. 


[Loreley on the organ and pianoforte! What next ?— 
PeTiPace OF WINCHELSEA. | 

Legeps.— The seventh concert of the Town Hall Concert 
Society was given on Saturday evening last, before a large audi- 
ence. Miss Augusta ‘Thomsen, from Paris and London, was the 


only solo vocalist; but pianoforte solos and duets by Miss Ara- | 


bella Longley and Master Walter Tinley, and choral pieces by the 


Concert Choir made up a programme both good and varied. Miss | 


Thomson created a favourable impression in Rossini’s “ Bel 
raggio,” from Semiramide, and at once exhibited a clear, high 
soprano voice, cultivated in the best schools. Her other songs 
were “Come with the Gipsy Bride” (with chorus), frem the Bo- 
hemian Girl, “ Take this cup of sparkling wine,” from Lurline, the 
Scotch song “ Of a’ the airts,” anda ballad from Macfarren’s Robin 
Hood, Miss Longley and Master Tilney (pupils of Mr. Spark) 


played on two pianofortes a grand duet on airs from the Hugue- | 


nots, arranged by Mr. G. A. Osborne. It was played in a manner 
highly creditable to both the pianists, Miss Longly also gave Wal- 
lace’s “Cracovienne,” in which she displayed brilliant and rapid exe- 
cution, and a firm touch. Master Tilney exhibited real talent in 
his own* variations or “ The Harmonious Blacksmith,” although he 
was somewhat too boisterous in his play. He was much more 
successful in the William Tell duet with Mr. Spark. The chorus 
singing was equal to anything we have heard in the town-hall since 
the festival. Mr. Spark's “ Garibaldi Chorus” created quite an en- 





* We are extremely sorry for Master Tilney and equally so for The 
Leeds Express, which criticises his rendering of an exhibition so pre- 
tentious, repulsive, and disgusting. We recommend Master Tilney to 
abstain from improving Handel, at least for the present, and Zhe Leeds 


society, was loudly applauded on entering the hall during the con- 
cert. The performances on the grand organ of the town hall 
have been resumed by Mr. Spark, who played the following selec- 
| tion on Tuesday :—Grand Prelude, in D minor—Mendelssohn ; 
Overture to Zanetta—Auber; Romance, ‘“ Ecoutez-moi” — 
| Funke; Selections from the Etoile du Nord—Meyerbeer ; New 
| Grand March from Undine—Benedict.—Leeds Express, Nov. 17. 


Irswicu.—(From a Correspondeni.)—The first monthly series of bi- 
weekly concerts by the Ipswich Musical Union was brought to a close 
on last Saturday evening with such success, that it is intended to continue 
them during the season, Mr. Alfred Bowles, a devoted votary of 
“high art” has been assisted in the revival of the Musical Union (Mr. 
Bowles being the original projector, and conductor), by Mr. J. Law- 
rance. The difficulty they have had to encounter has been to rescue the 
musical entertainments of “the people” out of the hands of unprofes- 
sional persons, whose highest notions of musical excellence seems to be 
the ribald buffoonery of the imitation “ nigger,” or the clangour of brass 
instruments in the hands of unskilful manipulators, out of which their 
sole aim appears to be to make money. ‘Thanks to the spirit of the 
above-named gentlemen that object is being achieved. Mr. Bowles can, 
and no doubt will, do very much to foster and bring out the talent of 
the young aspirants for musical fame in the town by giving them judi- 
cious opportunities for display, to be had only under his direction ; of 
which he is conscious there is much existing, although till the present 
well grounded determination the obstacles to improving the musical taste 
have been deplored, and have appeared almost insurmountable, in con- 
sequence of the assumption by persons of a position they were unworthy 
and incompetent to occupy. “ The people,” however, have shown that 
they can distinguish and appreciate good music. ‘The concerts have 
comprised both vocal and instrumental music. The first have consisted 
of part songs—* From Valley to Mountain” (Mendelssohn), “ All 
among the Barley,” &c., madrigals, choruses, ballads, &¢ Amongst 
the latter have been the overtures to Zampa, L'/taliana in Algeri, 
Figaro, La Gazza Ladra (operatic selections), which haye given mani- 
fest pleasure andsatisfaction ; dance music, partly yocalised ; and last, 
though not least, violin solos by the energetic con ductor in his usual 
masterly and pleasing style, accompanied on the pianoforte by Mr. W. 
Norman. ‘The question of a large and commodious music hall for tho 
town hasbeen mooted, its necessity has been very apparent, and will 
now be more so, so that we may hope shorily to see active steps taken for 
the erection of a place fit to give alarge concert in, which we do not at 
present possess. 


ea ee 





Hanover.—Mad. Anaide Castellan, well known in London at 
IIer Majesty’s Theatre and the Royal Italian Opera, sung at the 
first concert of the season, with great auccess. At the same con- 
| cert Herr Joseph Joachim played Mendelssohn’s Concerto ; one 
| of Beethoven's symphonies was played by the band under the 
| conductorship of Herr Joachim. After the symphony the king 
and queen sent for the celebrated violinist and expressed their 
satisfaction of its performance in the most flattering terms. Mad. 
C. Szarvady (Wilhelmina Clauss) plays at the next concert which 
is announced for the 1st Dee. there Joachim is going to Dres- 
den to play at some soirées musicale in that city. 


GALLERY OF ILLUsTRATION. — It is now settled that the London 
public can no more subsist without a stock conjuror than without a 
regularly organised band of coloured minstrels. Moreover, the leading 
professor of legerdemain must no longer rely on the splendour of his 
mechanical apparatus, for gold vases and silver boxes open rather than 
dazzle the eyes of modern judges, and lead them to suspect that a lack 
of manual dexterity is masked by the brilliancy of the show. Herr 
Wiljalba Frikell, the Finnish necromancer, was the first to teach the 
Londoners that legerdemain, not the possession of gaudy utensils, is the 
conjuror’s chief qualification, aud his school is now worthily repre- 
sented by Signor Antonio Poletti, who occupies the stage in the 
Gallery of Illustration and attracts spectators sufficient to fill the hall. 
Rejoicing in the severe simplicity of a small table, and such slight gear 
as an occasional box or pistol, he goes on finding something out of 
nothing, and much out of a very little, with a facility that stamps him a 
master of his art. Moreover, he is an agreeable, loquacious gentleman, 
with that foreign urbanity which goes so far in winning the hearts of a 
British public, and ;with a pleasant semblance of astonishment at his 





Express may do well to discountenance such efforts. 


4 


own marvels, that provokes laughter, as an accessory to admiration. 
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ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Hall.— 
Conductor, Mr. COSTA.—The TWENTY-NINTH_ SEASON will commence 
on FRIDAY next, November 30, with a performance of Handel’s Oratorio, SOLO- 
MON. Principal Vocalists—Mad. Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Banks, Mad. Sainton- 
Dolby, Mr. Mortem Smith, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. Tickets, 3s., 5s., and 10s. 6d. 
each, at the Society’s Office, No. 6, in Exeter Hall. The usual Winter Performances 
of the “* Messiah ’”’ take place on Fridays, 7th and 21st December. A Great Rehearsal 
of the Handel Festival Choir will be held on Friday, December 14, to witness which 

subscribers to the Society only can be admitted. 





Just published in 1 vol. 4to., price One Guinea, dedicated by permission to Sir Joun 
Herscurt, Bart., K.H., F.R.S., &c. &c. 


LEMENTS OF MUSICAL SCIENCE. By Roserr 
Brown. 

The design of this work is to establish the Theory of Harmony on its true basis, 
and so to simplify the study of practical harmony as to prove a useful key to the 
writings as well as the compositions of experienced harmonists. The copious examples 
in full score are so arranged as to be easily read by all who are accustomed to the 
bass clef. 

London: Hamilton, Adams and Co., Paternoster Row ; Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 
Regent Street. 





NEW MUSICAL WORK. 
NNALS OF THE KINGS AND QUEENS OF 


ENGLAND from the CONQUEST to the REIGN of VICTORIA. 
The words written and the music arranged and composed by GeorGe LinLEY, em- 
bellished with an illustrative title by JuLian Portcn, and elegantly bound in cloth 
price 10s. 6d, 
Lonaon: Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street; Simpkin, Marshall and 
Co., Stationers’ Hall Court ; and Hamilton, Adams and Co., Paternoster Row. 


M USICAL DIRECTORY, REGISTER, AND 

ALMANACK for 1861, will be issued early in December, price 1s. 6d. ; 
per post Is. 8d. Advertisements and Lists of Music to be sent in by the Ist December, 
to Rudall, Rose, Carte and Co., 20 Charing Cross. 


°C sg r vr * . . 
ARIBALDI'S NATIONAL CHORUS,  enthusiasti- 
cally encored after each performance at the Leeds Town Hall Concerts, &c. 
Price 2s. Separate parts 3d. per page. 
“* Spirited and melodious.” — Leeds Mercury. 
London: Jewell, 104 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 


EW PIANO MUSIC. By W. VINCENT 

WALLACE. Come where my Love lies Dreaming, melody transcribed, price 
3s.: Good News from Home, 3s. ; La Luvisella, favourite Neapolitan melody, 2s. 6d. ; 
Beethoven's Ruins of Athens, fantasia, 4s.; Chorus of Dervishes, from Beethoven's 
Ruins of Athens, 3s. This splendid and original composition of Beethoven is, by means 
of Mr. Wallace’s fine arrangement, brought within the reach of drawing-room 
performers, 


USICAL PRESENTS.— THE HOLY FAMILY, 

Sacred Airs for Piano; by W. H. CALLCOTT; and THE ADORATION, 
by W. H. CALLCOTT, each work complete in | vol., handsomely bound in cloth, 
gilt edges, 12s. Also, THE BEAUTIES of BEETHOVEN, by W. H. CALLCOTT, 
10s, 6d. Kach work is beautifully illustrated. 


x 7 
TIYHE YOUNG RECRUIT; Celebrated March by F. 
KUCKEN. Arranged for piano by Brinley Richards. Decorated title, 2s. 6d. 
The favourite tune of the day in the march line. The song of the “ Young Recruit,” 
2s., ditto four voices, 2s. 6d. London Rovert Cocks and Co,, New Burlington Street, 
Regent Street, W. 


TNHE MARRIAGE OF GEORGETTE. (Les Noces de 

Jeannette.) Boosey and Sons beg to give notice that the Copyright of the above 
Opera belongs to them, and proceedings will be taken against any person infringing 
the same. 


T\0 ORGANISTS. — GEORGE LAKE’S Christmas 

Hymn, “ Hark! the herald angels sing,” a simple setting, published in short 
score, may be had of the composer (Shirley House), Sydenham, by enclosing 6 postage 
stamps. 


RGANIST WANTED.—The Office of Organist at 
New College, Oxford, is vacant Salary £150. Applications and Testi- 
monials must reach the Warden by the 29th November instant. 
New College, Nov. 19, 1860. 




















ANTED, after Christmas, a CHOIR-MASTER for 
the Parish Church of Bury, Lancashire. He must have a good Tenor or 
Alto Voice, and be able to sing any cathedral music, and to instruct the choir in the 
theory and practice of singing. Salary £60, with a very moderate claim on his time. 
No one need apply who is not a decided Churchman, and whose references are not of 
the highest character. Unanswered applications must be considered as rejected.— 
Apply, Rev. E. J. Hornby, Bury, Lancashire. 
ALLWORTH’S ART OF SINGING. — Second 
Edition, just out, full music size, price 7s, A new and modern method for 
cultivating the Voice, and for gaining a perfect vocalisation—a practical work—contains 
35 pages of music. With a true method for acquiring the Shake, now for the first time 


introduced in a Singing Tutor. By T. A. WALLWORTH, Professor of Singing at 
the Royal Academy of Music, Loudon. 

Publisied by A. W. Hammond (late Jullien), 214 Regent Street ; and may also be 
had of the Author at his residence, 81 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W., where 
pupils are also received, 








NEW PIANO MUSIC, 


PUBLISHED BY 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 18 HANOVER SQUARE. 





PIANO SOLO. s.d. 

Brissac, JULES +»  “ The harp that once thro’ Tara’s Halls 4. «+ 3 0 
ExrGMann, A. +.  ** Rondo appassionato” (dedicated'to Mad. Davison) 4 0 
» ove “ Reminiscences d’Obéron” ,,, eve pm we #8 ¢@ 
Fieip, Joun an Six Nocturnes (edited by F. Liszt) ... ee @ac. 20 
Ganz, WILHELM on “ Santa Lucia ” (a brilliant transcription) ... a 8 0 
KonTsk1, A. DE «. ‘Auxarmes!” capriceheroique .. o ow 5 0 
Livet, BLANcHE os * Valse de Salon” eco eee ose ese eco 26 
Liszt, Franz a March from Wagner’s Tannhauser ... eve ove 4 0 
Mauss, Tuzopor ... ‘ Prometheus.” Galop brillant oe ove we 40 
Mozart, W. A. Romance in A flat oss ma a. a 26 
Rovusier, Henri ove “ La vallée des roses.” Mazurka de Salon... 3 6 
os ae Josephine ” one owe Gh wm ose 3 0 
RUBINSTEIN, A. me Barcarolle in F mimor 4. ss ose wes oe 2 G6 
ScuHLogsser, A, oe “ Vedrai carino” (Don Juan) ... 00 = nee ee (ss CO 
a eo.  ** Batti, batti” (ditto) . we we oo 3 O 

aa eco * The mermaid’s song ” (Haydn) oe oe ove 3 0 
Scuusert, F. oo Impromptu in E flat, Op. 90, No.2 ... eco ae 40 


Impromptu in B flat, Op. 142, No. 3 (played by Mr. 


” oo 


Charles Hallé) on eee eco eco ose 3 6 

SELLE, W. C. ee “Marche Triomphale” ... 6. ss ce oo 3 O 

Sinas, E. “an Romance, Op. 48 ... eee oe ose we 2 6 

pe oa Impromptu a la Mazurka, Op.50 a. eco wo 80 

9 ove Tarentelle, Op. 51... ove ove ese eee ese 40 

PIANO DUET. 

Brissac, JULES oe Rigoletto (transcription of the Quartett) ... 40 
LerEBURE-WELY «»  “ Hommage a sa Majesté Napoléon III.” caprice 

militaire eco eco eco eee eco exe 6 0 

» «.  “ Leretourdel’armée.” Marchetriomphale .. 6 0 

ScHLogsseEr, A. ‘a “ Don Juan.” Grand Duo sur l’opéra de Mozart... 6 0 

Waaner, R. on March from Tannhauser, arranged by T. Mauss ... 5 0 





AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT 


FOREIGN PRINTED MUSIC, 


IMPORTED FROM GERMANY, FRANCE, AND ITALY 
DURING THE LAST 50 YEARS, 


Including many Works out of Print and the Plates of which have been 
destroyed, 
TO BE SOLD AT 
ONE FOURTH OF THE MARKED PRICES AFFIXED, 


BY 


MESSRS. BOOSEY & SONS, 
28 HOLLES STREET, OXFORD STREET, 


In consequence of their discontinuing the Sale of Miscellaneous Foreign Printed 
Music and requiring the Room for other purposes ; 


RCHESTRE SYMPHONIES, OVERTURES, 
DANCES, &c, &c. 
MILITARY and BRASS BAND MUSIC. 
VIOLIN CONCERTOS—Septuors, Quintetts, Quartetts, Trios, Duets, and 


olos. 

VIOLONCELLO and TENOR MUSIC for ditto, ditto. 

FLUTE MUSIC—Concertos, Septuors, Quintetts, Quartetts, &c., &c. 

CLARIONET, HAUTBOY, HORN, and BASSOON MUSIC, from Concertos 
to Solos. 

HARP and GUITAR MUSIC, of all kinds. 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC, from Concertos to Solos, including an extensive assort- 
ment of Music for Four Hands. 

VOCAL MUSIC in Score, Oratorios, Operas, &c., &c. 

Ditto, ditto, with Pianoforte accompaniment. 

THEORY and HISTORY of MUSIC. 

Early applications are recommended as of many of the Works only one or two Copies 
are left, and the whole Collectivn must be cleared off in the course of a short time. 

Hours of Sale from 10 to 4. 


OOSEY & SONS’ New and complete edition of 
BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS, in 2 vols. 10s. 6d. each, with Life and Portrait 
of Beethoven, will be ready for delivery early next week. 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 





LIBRARY EDITION OF 
HOPIN’S MAZURKAS.— Edited by J. W. Davison. 


In one volume, music size, beautifully engraved and printed, price 8s., or 
superbly bound price 10s. 6d. 
The MAZURKAS of CHOPIN for PIANOFORTE complete, with biographical 
and critical introduction, by J. W. Davison ; and portrait of Chopin by Lynch, 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 
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EVANS’S 


ENGLISH HARMONIUMS 


The Cottage Harmonium, at Six Guineas 


Has the full compass, Five Octaves, and a soft agreeable quality of tone, suitable for a cottage or a small sitting-room. 














The Ten-Guinea Harmonium 


In a handsome Oak Case, possesses that rich organ-like quality of tone which characterises all EVANS’S Instruments. 





The Nineteen-Guinea, or Three-Stop Harmonium 


With Unison Trebles, and Bourdon in the Bass, is a powerful instrument, and designed expressly for leading Public Worship. 





The Twelve-Stop Harmonium, price 36 Guineas 


Is a brilliant and powerful instrument, suitable either for a church or drawing-room. 





The New Patent English Model Harmonium, 
at 68 Guineas 


Is in a very handsome Rosewood Case, has two rows of keys, and five and a half octaves of vibrators. This is acknowledged by the 
profession and press to be the most perfect Harmonium, without pedals, that has yet been produced. 





The Organist’s or Pedal Harmonium, at Forty- 
SevenGui neas 


Is in an American walnut case, has Ten Stops and Two Octaves, and a Third of Pedals, with independent reeds. 





The New Patent English Model Harmonium, 


WITH TWO ROWS OF KEYS »\i PEDALS, 


In Oak Case, and Eighteen Stops, price 180 Guineas, possesses the attributes of an Organ, and is the most complete 
Harmonium that has yet been constructed. 





An Illustrated Catalogue of EVANS’ English Harmoniums, with One and Two Rows of Keys, with or without the 
Percussion Action, and with Pedals, at prices ranging from 6 to 140 Guineas, is now ready, 
and may be had upon application to the Manufacturers, 


BOOSEY AND SONS, HOLLES STREET, LONDON. 


Printed by Ggorce ANDREW SpoTTiswoonk, of No. 10 Little New Street, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the said Parish. 
Published by Joun Booszy, at the Office of Boosey & Sons, 28 Holles Street.—Saturday, November 24, 1860. 











